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The Cake and Cookie Page 


Chicago, May 1, 1919. 
To DoMEsTIC ScIENCE TEACHERS: 


Cakes and Cookies are as dear to childhood as is Santa Claus. And 
what “grown-up” doesn’t have a “sweet tooth”? These “Reliable Recipes” 
will appeal both to urchin and “grown-up”: 


SPICE CAKE 

i4 cup butter 14 teaspoon cinnamon 

1 cup sugar 4 teaspoon. salt 

> cups pastry flour 3% cup water 

2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder Yolks of 4 eggs, or 2 whole ones 

14, teaspoon nutmeg 
Cream butter and sugar thoroughly, and add eggs. Sift together three times flour, 
baking powder, spices and salt, and add alternately with water. 


MAPLE SUGAR ROLL 
4 cups pastry flour 2 large tablespoons butter 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 and 1-3 cups milk 
1 level teaspoon salt 14 lb. shaved maple sugar 


Sift flour, then measure; add baking powder, and sift three times; chop butter into 
flour, mix with milk, turn out on board, roll out %4-inch thick, spread with shaved 
maple sugar, press with rollingpin, then roll up like jelly roll, and cut from end 
l-inch pieces. Bake in quick oven. Serve hot with butter. 


CALUMET SUGAR COOKIES 
2 cups sugar 3 tablespoons water 1% teaspoon cloves 
1 cup. butter 1 teaspoon Calumet Baking Powder 3 cups flour 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon nutmeg 
Cream butter and sugar, beat in the whipped eggs, add baking powder and i cup 
flour, then water and spices, add the remaining flour gradually, working in more 
flour until the dough is stiff enough to roll. Sprinkle flour over pastry board. Make 
a ball of the dough, and lay it on the board. Rub the rollingpin with flour and roll 
out the dough into a sheet 14-inch thick. Cut in round cakes, sift granulated sugar 
ever each, and bake quickly. 


AMERICAN COFFEE CAKE 
414 cups pastry flour 2 rounding tablespoons butter or lard 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 4 tablespoons sugar 2 eggs 
1 level teaspoon salt 1 and 1-3 cups milk 


Sift flour, then measure; add.baking powder, salt and sugar; sift three times; chop 
butter in with spoon, beat egg whites with half egg-shell of water added to each 
until stiff, then add yolks and beat in; add milk and beat all together; turn into 
two square pans and spread even; brush top with milk. 

Spread with the following: 

Y% cup flour 14 cup sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 1! tablespoon butter 

Mix flour, sugar and cinnamon; rub butter in until it is crumbly; spread thick on 
top of cakes; bake in moderate oven 30 to 35 minutes. 


CARAMEL CREAM CAKE 
2 cups pastry flour 14 cup water Whites of 4 eggs 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 14 cup butter 1 teaspoon of vanilla 
i cup sugar 
Sift flour, then measure; add baking powder, and sift three times. Cream sugar and 
butter thoroughly, add flavor, then flour and milk alternately; lastly add the stiffly 
beaten whites. Bake in two layers 25 to 30 minutes. 


CARAMEL FILLING 
% cup milk 2 eggs Vanilla 
Boil the sugar and milk until it will harden when dropped into cold water. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs and whites separately and then combine them. Gradually pour over 
them the hot syrup, beating all the time. Add the flavoring and beat until cool and 
quite thick. 


b brown sugar 


And remember to get results in the toothsome Cake and Cookie you must (1) Use 
care in measuring and mixing. (2) Prepare pans properly. (3) Regulate the oven 
heat. (4) Use the best ingredients (And why not Calumet Baking Powder ?). 


Yours for Good Cooking, 


Calumet Baking Powder Company, 
4100 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW WILL YOU SPEND YOUR PART OF THE 
FEDERAL APPROPRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN YOUR STATE? 


Of course you won’t overlook the 
educational value of the Wood Crafts. 
There is nothing one comes in contact 
with so much and constantly in the 
home, the shop, the school as wood and 
wood products. 

Next to sculpture and painting, per- 
haps ahead of either, the wood 
craft arts hold the important place in 
the cultural development of the human 


American 12-inch Speed Lathe. 
(A. C. or D. C. Headblock) 


American No. 20 Saw Bench 
(Patent Automatic Guard) 


race, The line of highest refinement all 
down the ages can be traced by this 
wonderful art in chair, bric-a-brac, and 
furniture products of all kinds. 

In the wood crafts, therefore, your 
boys will acquire a broad and liberal 
knowledge of what have been the 
worthy aspirations of the human race 
from the dawn of history to the present 
day. And that is education. 

In this Activity don’t overlook Ameri- 
can Woodworking Machines,—the in- 
disputable standard of the world,—not 
toys or playthings but real industrial 
tools of the highest merit, the kind 
the boy should have access to in his 
training. 

‘ ‘ Get our book, Manual Training 
American Ver. H. C. Mortiser. : 
Equipment,—fre n ress. 
(Direct Attached Motor) as oo a 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY CO. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. San Francisco and Portland 
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PHOEBE APPERSON HEARST 
Born December rd, 1842 Died April 13th, 1919 


Home-maker, hospitable hostess and neighbor, companion and 
counsellor of youth, promoter of education, founder of kinder- 
gartens. Regent of the University, an exemplar of her sex, devoted 
to public service, a loyal citizen of her State and nation, honored 
in her life, and held in grateful memory for her womanhood, her 
unselfish services, her great ability and wise use of it, and her 
unfaltering democracy among her fellow citizens. 
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N MANY, and important respects, Cal- 
ifornia’s most distinguished citizen has 
passed away. The deeds of many of the 
great are important in the day but for- 
gotten in the years. Mrs. Hearst’s ser- 


MRS. PHOEBE jo type. She wil 
oo yet ate ‘the hearts 
—_—— of thousands, who 
knew her personally, and her services of 
far-seeing kindliness in other thousands 
who had felt her generosity only. A wo- 
manly woman; of regal presence but with 
the most pronounced democratic sympa- 
thies; cultivated in the varied fields of 
art, and learning and government; a col- 
lector by instinct and experience; a woman 
with vision but of the keenest practical 
judgment; promoter of the most varied 
philanthropies ; forward to sense the good 
in social movements and wise in detecting 
and thwarting sham and exploitation,— 
Mrs. Hearst was a power for righteous- 
ness to a continent. She was as well- 
known, and by many as keenly appreciated 
in New York and Washington, to women’s 
organizations throughout the country and 
to educational agencies everywhere, as 
among her neighbors and close acquain- 
tances. 

But chiefly she will be remembered by 
Californians, and especially by schools, 
teachers and students. The University of 
California will miss the influence of her 
guiding intelligence, her ever-ready help 
of counsel and money in an emergency, 
her fine sense of the institution’s needs, 
her fine art donations (valued in the mil- 
lions), her encouragement of science; 
equally, also her constant but often un- 
noted aid to worthy students and her many 
acts of intimate comradeship with the 
women of the University; and her early 
expressed faith in the kindergarten mak- 
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ing her name venerated throughout the 
State. Many will feel that in the death 


of Mrs. Hearst, they have lost their best 
friend, 


¢ S 
HE war has rendered no single ser- 
vice greater in its influence in shaping 
individual and personal conduct, perhaps, 
than in the direction of fixing habits of 
thrift, the providence that assures eco- 


THE VICTORY "°™mic_ independ- 


LIBERTY LOAN ence. The sale dur- 
ing the last two 


years of thrift and war saving stamps and 
the millions of people who have invested 
in four issues of Liberty Bonds are more 
than circumstantial evidence that many 
who once thought their incomes insufficient 
for any surplus, have nevertheless found 
surpluses in successive months. And it 
will prove to be so again. The Fifth Gov- 
ernment loan, the Victory Liberty Loan 
affords an opportunity for the exercise of 
this economic virtue. Very naturally op- 
position or indifference on the part of 
some may be expected. The smaller the 
income the more important it is that 
something be saved. Thousands, hundreds 
of thousands of people with limited in- 
comes have done so, four times, from pa- 
triotic motives. A few may be inclined to 
say, “but the war is over, why should we be 
asked again to skimp and deny ourselves 
coveted comforts and pay the government’s 
debts that seem to have been needlessly 
incurred?” True, “We are asked to pay 
for things that were never used; we are 
asked to pay for shells that never were 
fired; for cannon that never reached the 
battlefront, but we are asked to pay for 
those things that helped in a major way 
to bring this war to an end in 1918 in- 
stead of 1919. And the bringing of this 
war to an end twelve months before we 
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could logically look for it means that we 
are asked to pay for saving the lives of 
100,000 or 200,000 American boys who 
would have died on foreign soil had the 
war continued another year.” It should 
need no argument to convince intelligent 
American citizens of the wisdom of paying 
millions in gratitude at our escape from 
another twelve months of war, and many 
times the Victory Loan sum, at its cost,— 
for some 100,000 precious American lives. 
Among other citizens, teachers who have 
done, will again do their full share in con- 
stituting this loan a Thanksgiving Offer- 
ing in memory of spared lives and assured 
safety for our beloved land. 


2. 2. 2. 
~ — “~ 


FTER ten days at sea the coast of 
France is still a day’s voyage distant. 
3ut for the work which lies ahead of us 
and the urgency of the call to service with 
our overseas forces, we should welcome a 


EDITORIAL LET- 
TER: ARTHUR H 
CHAMBERLAIN 


lengthening of the 
delightful voyage. 
The President 
Grant, now in the 
transport service, was formerly a Ham- 
burg-American liner, sister ship to the 
President Lincoln, which some months ago 
was torpedoed, resulting in considerable 
loss of life. slower 
than the George Washington upon which 
President Wilson sailed the same day we 


left New York. The President Grant will 


Our boat is much 


carry back to America on her return voy- 
age some five thousand or six thousand 
American troops. 


Aside from the ship’s crew of several 
hundred men there is on board a small 
group, scarcely two dozen, of officers, so- 
‘cial workers, entertainers and men bound 
#or France on special missions connected 
With 
“he recruiting for overseas nearly at an 
-@id, this small group of selected men is 
differesting in the extreme.. There is as 


s¥ét Sho general movement for European 


‘with the American army abroad. 


travel and in consequence a somewhat 
common purpose of the passengers on 
board brings them together in close fel- 
lowship. We have among our number: 
a Lieutenant Colonel, renowned as an ear 
specialist and flight surgeon in charge of 
the selection and protection of men in the 
aviation branch of our army; an Italian 
officer, serving in America as exchange 
professor at a great university, and who 
has been filling a diplomatic mission in 
our country; an American college presi- 
dent, who will act as a liaison officer at 
one of the French universities at which 
American troops are quartered; a_ well 
known authority on Chinese life and cus- 
toms, who after fifteen years in China and 
experience with Chinese troops in France 
now returns to the latter country at the 
request of 160,000 Chinese, to organize 
amongst them a Y. M. C. A.; the head of 
one of our greatest preparatory schools 
and an authority on French life and liter- 
ature; an attache of the British Consulate 
General in New York and a student of 
economic problems, especially as these re- 
late to the readjustment of men on their 
return from France; a prominent preacher 
and platform orator in one of our great 
metropolitan churches; a man who for 
two years has directed the educational 
activities of the Y. M. C. A. at the largest 
of our naval training stations; an Amer- 
ican college professor, who saw distin- 
guished service at Chateau Thierry; a 
Jewish welfare worker, known throughout 
his people in America for distinguished 
service in the Spanish American war; a 
superintendent of schools of one of our 
large American cities and a man of na- 
tional reputation—these and other distin- 
guished educators and professional men 
make up a company of unusual ability and 
character. 

Since the signing of the armistice our 
soldiers in France to the number of sev- 
eral thousand monthly have been released 
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and returned to America. Rapidly as 
demobilization may take place, however, we 
shall for many months to come have a 
million men in France. The army of oc- 
cupation will require four hundred or five 
hundred thousand men and the time of 
their stay is, of course, indefinite. With 
war activities ceased the strain on these 
men is terrific. Inaction they cannot tol- 
With Germany defeated their one 
desire is to return to civil life and take 
up their daily tasks where they laid them 
down. To meet these conditions and that 
the men may be entertained not only, but 
be given the advantage.of such education 
as to assist them in meeting their indi- 


erate. 


vidual needs, courses are open, represent- 
ing all grades of school work, from the 
most primary instruction for illiterates and 
in Americanization, to of uni- 
With General Rees, acting 
in co-operation with the Overseas Com- 


courses 
versity grades. 


mission, the hours of daily military drill 
for the men have been reduced and hours 
of school instruction substituted therefor. 

The educational work includes the Eng~- 
lish language for illiterates and the com- 
mon branches for beginners; commercial 
vocational education in its 


courses, va- 


rious aspects, engineering, mathematics, 
French, history, civics, geography, litera- 
ture, draughting, the sciences, etc., ete. 
The Y. M. C. A. has sent overseas books 
to the number of a quarter million vol- 
umes and the American Library Associa- 
tion has added greatly to these. Lantern 
slides and motion pictures for both enter- 
tainment and education are amply pro- 
vided. Exclusive of those specialists now 
in France who are acting as directors, lec- 
turers, teachers and secretaries, and in- 
cluding many of our leading college pres- 
idents and professors and school superin- 
tendents, there are in the forces, some 
forty-six thousand men, who in one way 
or another have been connected with some 


phase of educational activity. The French 


and British universities have opened their 
doors to our men and thousands of them 
are taking advantage of the opportunitigs 
otfered. The order was recently signet, 
creating an American University at Boeha, 
where seventeen thousand non-Fren¢h 
speaking Americans can be accommodated 

Since leaving California on February 
17th and following conferences at Chicagg, 
Philadelphia and New York and on shjgr 
board, the importance of the work ahead 
of us is becoming daily more appareat, 
The after-war problems are looming lagge 
in their seriousness. The meaning ,of 
group-responsibility and a broader intermar 
tionalism are finding expression as the 
outgrowth of individual experiences and 
as a result of the war. The proper jady 
justment of the men in our American army 
and navy to the industrial and social -git- 
uations awaiting them on their return,j§ 
a matter of tremendous significance, not 
merely to them, but to the country as,a 
whole. And the proper direction of these 
men in the work they shall pursue _in 
France in the next few months is import; 
ant in the highest degree. The Arpy 
Overseas Commission recognizing the ne- 
cessity for prompt and vigorous action, and 
in co-operation with the War Department 
wisely planned a department of ocqupas 
tional direction with the American Expe- 


ditionary Forces. It is this department 


the writer has been called upon to organige 
and direct. 


Our readers may expeot {9 
hear more about this work in subsequen 
issues of the SreRRA EDUCATIONAL News, 

As we are preparing to leave the trans: 
port in a few short hours our thoyehts 
run ahead to the work awaiting us. They 
also constantly recur to the return voyage 
of the President Grant, with her thousands 
of soldiers, many of them sick or disahled, 
and all of whom glorified America ,and 
honored themselves in the war just closed, 
From bow to stern of the ship, segtion 
below section, these men are crowded to- 
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gether in their cots, a life preserver hang- 
ing at each man’s bunkside. During pleas- 
ant weather they swarm the decks and lie 
along the booms like birds perched upon 
the leafless branches of some forest mon- 
arch. In other parts of the ship are 
storehouses of provisions, a great bakery, 
meats, fish and poultry in cold storage, 
fruits and vegetables, and raw food stuffs 
for a small army. For the boilers there 
are 4000 tons of water, which after use is 
condensed and used again. Thirty-nine 
hundred tons of coal are carried, for each 
day the stokers must feed to the fires 
140 tons of coal to keep the engines throb- 
bing night and day, thus to urge the 
huge boat onward in her course. The 
magnitude of the great task of creating, 
training and transporting to France an 
army of 2,000,000 men, together with the 
necessary material equipment, and the re- 
turn of these men safely to America, is 
forcibly brought home to us. 


Far down in the heart of the ship, deep 
beneath the surface of the water, we watch 
the stokers, as hour after hour they feed 
the devouring furnaces. Quietly, in and 
out, round the throbbing engines, men move 
to and fro, ever on the alert, with trained 
ear to catch the slightest sound or with 
quick eye to note any movement that 
shall warn of danger. 
men, we say, equally with those thousands 
of brave soldiers returning home, heroes 
of the war? Never must they leave their 
posts in the hour of danger, and first are 
they to be struck by enemy hand when 
mine or torpedo accomplishes its deadly 
purpose. And as we close our eyes on 
this last night out from France, with the 
throb, throb of the engines, lulling us to 
sleep, our thoughts are of the patient, de- 
termined, stalwart heroes of the ship’s 
crew, who, together with our forces over 
there, have blazed the pathway for a 
worldwide brotherhood and have created 
a new meaning in the word Afnerica. 


And are not these 


UMMER SCHOOLS ands so-called 


Summer Sessions among Colleges and 
Universities are no new device of the insti- 
tutions. Vacation field work in the Sciences 
begun in Harvard 50 years ago, was soon 


introduced into other higher 
institutions ; 


SUMMER 
STUDIES 


the Summer 

Chautauqua (1874)  des- 
tined to grow to prodigious size and dif- 
fuse service, and the four quarter organ- 
ization of Chicago University, all repre- 
sent an effort to use more months in the 
year for purposes of instruction, and to 
make the resources of schools available 
to a larger number of people, especially 
those who were vocationally occupied dur- 
ing the regular academic terms. In 1887, 
at the University of Wisconsin, the State 
Teachers’ Association managed a Summer 
Session, afterward taken over by the Uni- 
versity. Now more than 100 Colleges 
and Universities, nearly 100 Normal 
Schools, and certain of the larger high 
schools, maintain such organizations. Cal- 
ifornia has its full share of schools and 
more than its proportion of students. 
With 2.5% of the schools, we have 6.3% 
of the students. But two states, New 
York and New Jersey, report more Sum- 
mer students. 

For the current number of the News, 
upon invitation, institutions have kindly 
furnished information concerning their 
forthcoming sessions, space for extracts 
from which is freely given. There are 
few places in the United States where 
the summer months can be spent in 
study with more comfort than in most 
parts of California. To people, especially 
teachers, from elsewhere, a _ six-weeks 
term may offer a recreative outing as well 
as a means of improvement. And to have 
spent half of the usual school vacation 
in productive, interested study should 
send a teacher back to his school with 
increased vigor and confidence. More- 
over, as another reason for such sessions, 
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the resources of educational institutions 
are otherwise idle too much of the year. 
The University of California has $5,748,- 
000 tied up in a permanent equipment of 
buildings and laboratories and libraries 
which belong to the State, and should be 
made accessible to any citizen of the 
state, youth or adult, following whatever 
occupation, who can use them to ad- 
vantage. Other Colleges and Schools 
corresponding investments 


have which 


should be made equally available to those 


who would patronize them. Exclusive of 
the State’s higher institutions, California 
has a total valuation of school prop- 
erty more than $90,000,000, though the 
average number of days it was at the 
service of the public for educational uses 
was but 175 days, 48% of the time. 
There is coming a wave of interest ac- 
companied by a growing demand that 
wider uses of all school resources shall 
be recognized. Summer Schools for study 
are in answer to one of these demands. 


ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ROCKWELL D. HUNT 
University of Southern California. 


nal, reflecting on the frame of mind now 

rather widely prevalent has “about come 
to the conclusion that we Americans are the 
most hysterical and mercurial people in the 
world”. It is easy to observe, even among 
usually thoughtful persons, a certain uneasiness 
touching the trend of socio-economic events 
that borders on a mild state of panic, a feel- 
ing tinged with unaccountable pessimism and a 
well nigh helpless species of solicitude. 

A second attitude of mind, intimately re- 
lated to this, is that of confessed ignorance or 
blurred concepts with reference to movements 
of economic readjustment or industrial revolu- 
tion. Many there be who have been drawn into 


je editor of a prominent financial jour- 


a kind of wildly-revolving vicious circle of vague 
notions about Socialism, I. W. W-ism, Bolshe- 
viki, Anarchy—and they unable 
to clarify their thus extricate 


seem 
and 


utterly 
concepts 
themselves. 

We do indeed live in a world of change,— 
for which we may well be grateful to Heaven. 
No permanent injury can befall a dynamic 
nation suddenly jarred out of a creeping self- 
complacency into a realization that a truly pro- 
gressive people must have a progressive edu- 
cation. The experience is salutary,—if we can 
stand the initial shock! 

Does any intelligent citizen—not to say teacher 
—need to be told that a social revolution ts 
now going on? Is it not by this time patent 
to all that the changes being wrought by the 
war are intimately related to our political struc- 


ture and the whole economic life of the fu- 
ture? 


Well, then, we may as well face the fact 
that the youth of today will participate in the 
stirring events of tomorrow; and those who 
are trained in the things of this age will lead 
and guide in the movements now forming. 
Just here is where the American high school— 
more than ever before the “people’s college”— 
must function. Its myriads of youth must be 
afforded ample opportunity to prepare for in- 
telligent, active participation in life’s big prob- 
lems. Up to this time the opportunity, while 
large, has not been ample. 

Heretofore—and even now, for most part 
—the pupils in our high schools have been 
characterized by an individualistic and selfish 
attitude toward life; yet it would be folly to 
impute this to them as an egregious fault,— 
it is but a too natural result of their home and 
school environment. We have not with ardent 
industry made full use of their crisal adoles- 
cent years for the implantation of social ideals. 
The soil is rich and fertile: why not go forth 
and sow? 

Social-mindedness Through Social Science 

My thesis is that the cultivation of social- 
mindedness in our youth by the wise teaching 
of the social sciences in the high schools will 
prove a gain to all concerned. If this is sound 
the ultimate goal of the high school will be 
brought somewhat nearer, that is a maximum 
contribution to the general weal. As Doctor 
W. R. Whitney, Director of the General Elec- 
tric Company Research Laboratory, aptly said 
in another realm: “Service to mankind bears 
the same relation to engineering as faith does 
to works. One without the other is dead.” 
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The particular social sciences of interest in 
the high school course are history, civics, eco- 
nomics, and sociology (or social problems). 
Of course other subjects can and should be 
taught from the social viewpoint. Indeed, it 
has been well “The teaching process is 
The 
recognition of history and 
civics renders it unnecessary to speak of them 
here. Formal perhaps not yet 
outlined in a definite and at the 
same time elementary manner to render it thor- 
oughly satisfactory as a high school 
although increasing schools are 
introducing courses in “social problems”, and 
the like, with much success. 


said, 
always and everywhere a social process”. 
virtually universal 


sociology is 
sufficiently 


subject, 
numbers of 


Economics is by no means a new subject in 
secondary education, still it has not come into 
the place it deserves. Probably less than one- 
third of the American high schools offer any 
course in The demand for its 
more general study, under prepared leadership, 
is particularly pressing today. 


Economics. 


Social Ordering of Wealth. 


Economics, science, is not 


acquisitive wealth but 
rather the social ordering of wealth; it is the 
study of the wealth-getting and wealth-using 
activities of men, but also the science of bus- 
iness in its social aspects. 


being a_ social 


chiefly concerned with 


What an anachron- 
ism in our day to hear malcontent doctrinaires 
prating still of the “dismal science” and the 
“sospel of Mammon”! 

Broadly speaking all true education is in a 
sense vocational. Vocational education must 
not despise the bread-and-butter task; 
must be taught to care for themselves and 
those directly dependent on them. But _ the 
high school functions at its best only when 
it affords a wide and wholesome world-outlook, 
implants a sense of obligation to the community 
and the nation, fosters the practice of thrift, 
integrity and righteousness, and disseminates the 
enduring principles of democracy. 


pupils 


The Economics Course. 


High School economics as a formal subject 
should doubtless come near the end of the 
course,—though its underlying principles must 
not be overlooked in the earlier years. In- 
deed, a crying need is that of furnishing all 
the pupils the fundamentals of civic-economic 
training instead of reaching only the slight 
minority who hold out till the fgurth year and 
then elect economics. We are just now begin- 


ning to learn 


that the primary function of 
physical education is not to develop a winning 
team of athletes from those already best qual- 
ified, to the utter neglect of the masses, but 
to advance the physical well-being of all by 
required attention and general participation. By 
the same token is it not the rightful function 
of the educator and the state to give instruc- 
tion to all in the socio-economic questions that 
bulk large in the politics of a free people— 
since all must participate? 

This universal instruction—it must be ad- 
mitted—is a distant, though not quite impos- 
sible goal. In the meantime emphasis may 
well be laid upon the importance of the more 
general introdnction of appropriate courses in 
economics and upon the necessity of proceed- 
ing wisely—for haphazard haste makes enor- 
mous waste. 

A first task is the selection of a suitable text- 
book. Much depends upon the wisdom of the 
choice, which may be made from more than 
half a score of books now in use. The ideal 
book will combine qualities of excellence almost 
incompatible with each other:—it must be des- 
criptive and concrete, while resting upon sound 
theory and logically developed outline; it must 
be ample in presenting problems, without sacri- 
ficing relevant and well-ascertained facts; it 
must be without overlooking the 
constant factors of man’s economic life; finally 
it must be pedagogically correct and at the 
same time interesting. The ideal book is not 
yet on the market! But a sufficiently strong 
demand, will create the supply. One _ princi- 
pal writes: “The greatest need is for texts 
and reference books that deal with live prob- 
lems in a scientific yet concrete and popular 
style.” There is, as a_ well-known 


“modern”, 


teacher 


phrases it, “a crying need for an up-to-date, 
workable, readable text or syllabus.” 

A good working library is indispensable. 
collection of books on economic topics need 
not be very large, but wisdom must be exer- 


The 


cised in the selection. Quite as important as 
the books will be found a group of periodicals; 
and a helpful stream of public documents and 
government reports may be directed to any 
high school library. The puzzled teacher may 
wisely appeal to the university authorities for 
suggestions at this point. 


The Instructor—Preparation and Method. 


Far more vital than the textbook, or even 
the library, to the success of economics, is the 
teacher. If the teacher is unprepared or with- 
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out zest, the best books in the world will not 
suffice to put real life into the course. First 
of all, the teacher must be socially-minded; add 
to this up-to-date university training in the 
specific subjects; next, insist on all-roundness, 
and good sense; then, encourage him to 
real with the and 


civic life of the community by membership in 


poise ’ 


maintain contact business 


a few high-class organizations; and finally, the 


true teacher will himself remain an earnest 


student in so dynamic a subject as economics,— 
this may 


rr ° 


Economic 


mean American 
or attendance at a 


session, or the 


membership in the 
Association, uni- 


versity stuummer carrying on 
of scholarly investigation. 

The academic lecture has small place in the 
high school may be set down 
s a unanimous verdict that a real grasp of 
the principles of economics 


class room. It 
“comes only with 
the solution of economic problems prepared by 
skilful teachers and adapted to the particular 
pupils.” <A “don’ts” are 
don’t don’t 
forever theorize; don’t place reliance in mere 
don’t be 
sight of every 
underlying principle; don’t allow everything to 


be left in shreds after a medley of discussion, 


needs of few more 


apropos: incessantly dogmatize; 


catch-words and vague impressions; 


so very concrete as to lose 


but bind all together in a careful summing up, 
so that the precipitate and the perspective be 
not lost. One extreme leads to purely bookish 
and deductive 


treatment, the opposite to a 


superior pseudo-realism, plunging into complex 
discussions but 
fads are alike 


a rule they are 


never arriving. Extremes and 


sedulously to be avoided,—as 
“without form and void”. Too 


few high position 


gh schools are in the 
of one of the 


principal 


happy 


largest in California, whose 
“T think 
fortunate in our 
The courses 
the most popular in the school. 


value 


writes: we have been par- 


ticularly economics and so- 


ciology teachers. rank as 


The 


introduction 


among 
students 
that 
it gives them to the problems which they feel 


them because of the 


they are about to face, on leaving high school.” 


Content of the Course 


onomics has come to mean in the words 
Herrick, “a range of des- 
historical and theoretical study of the 
Phenomena of our present industrial and com- 


mercial 


of Pr 


esident wide 


criptiy e. 
order’. For school 
appears to be the 
must 


high pupils this 


correct order ;—description 


‘ome first, as illustrated by Henry Carter 
*“Deseription of Industry: An Introduction to 
Economics.” 1918. 


Adams choice of title for his recent textbook.* 
Since the present has its roots deep in the 
past and since “the harvest of the past must 
be brought home for the use of the present”, 
the historical more compre- 
and historical back- 
ground the saner and safer the interpretation 
of the present. The theoretical to the pupil 
is perhaps least in evidence, but in the hands 
of the instructor it takes the role of an in- 
visible (but beneficent) government. Mere facts 

descriptive like 
they 


comes next; the 


hensive thorough the 


and _historical—would be 


a multitude of trees at too close range 


obscure the true view of the forest! 


It is not my present purpose to offer even 


the briefest syllabus of a high school course 


in economics; but certainly no such course 


could be deemed adequate and timely if, in 


addition to historical and 
it failed to 


business 


descriptive parts, 


treat of such topics as modern 


economics, labor 


thrift, 


methods, agricultural 


problems, natural 


resources, and re- 


adjustment of industry. 


Economics is an art as well as a science. 
Indeed, the raison d’étre of the science may be 
said to lie in the practice of the art. And 
since we must all practice the art, would we 
not be better studied the 
science? At school 
dent of 


artists if we also 


any rate, the high stu- 


should find 


his study that will actually make a difference 


economics something in 
in his manner of life, for whatever his calling 
he will be trained in the 
fundamental to it. 


more efficient if 


studies that are 


But economics does not exist in a 


vacuum, 


neither is it confined within a_ water-tight 


compartment. Therefore, the teacher will not 


be over-nice in dealing with topics from the 


standpoint of “pure” economics alone, when 


they really concern the entire circle of the 


social sciences. It was so-called “pure” eco- 
nomics that gave us the subsistence theory of 
wages; but who does not today recognize an 
intimate relationship and the 


In short, it is impossible 


between wages 
standard of living? 
to divorce wages from socio-ethical considera- 
take immigration, or 
luxury, or reconstruction,—none of these ques- 
confined to any 
narrow sense, yet all are emphatically economic 
questions. 

The well-balanced course in 


vield the 


tions. Or, poverty, or 


tions can be economics in 


economics will 


wider social values by furnishing a 


largeness of view; it will open to the imagina- 
tive mind of youth many avenues to distant 
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with 
pre- 


govern- 


from which choice may be made 


goals, 


greater confidence and wisdom; it will 


pare for 


economic citizenship in our 


it is not sufficient 


shall be 


ment of public opinion where 


that only the leaders the repositories 


of wisdom on questions of public policy but 
shall prove the 


stability of our institutions by intelligent, pa- 


where the people themselves 


triotic participation in governmental affairs. 


COMMUNITY COUNCILS 
ALBERT SHIELS 
Superintendent City Schools, Los Angeles. 


HERE 


tional 


Na- 


Convention 


were three meetings at the 


Educational Association 


devoted to the 


topic of the Community 


Councils. One of them, conducted by the gov- 
ernment, will, I believe, 
Avery The other two 


vision of 


be reported upon by Mr. 
under the super- 
National 


which the writer 


were 
committee of the 


Education . ciation, of was 
Chairman. 

The first 
hundred persot 


aitern« 


eight 


second, a 


luncheon 


which nearly 
attended: and _ the 


later meeting at which the room was 


crowded. 
Und showed a 


attendance very 


subject, and the visits to 


. 1 1 
ir) Schools, 


where com- 


munity activities are maintained—as’ well as 
other looking to 


Illi- 


there were 


sub-committees 
the ext community councils in 


attended. Moreover, 


committees, not 


nois were 


meetings listed in the 


program, devoted to discussion of the 


exten- 


of Illinois 


interest, 

a great deal 
of what the 
times it 


center 


community council might mean. At 
was interpreted merely as <% ‘jal 
ducted by 


games, 


con- 
vartment, providing for 

sometimes dances. In 
ception 


other we concern 


1 ' 
SCHOOLS 


activity controlled v the 


also 


summar?riz¢ 


s 


the operation of two 


contradiction,—though the 


contradiction is superficial only. One of these 


The 


individual 


initiative. 
That 
takes the form merely of individual betterment 
lead to a 


the reason that a democracy 


is individual other is co-opera- 


tive action. initiative which 


does not successful democracy, for 


is peculiarly de- 
pendent on the group working together for its 


survival and progress. In an autocratic com- 


munity progress is provided for by some di- 


Such a 
lustrated in the 


recting power. method was well il- 


former German Empire. 


Even in our democratic communities we 
tend 


our own 


own 


to depend in too great measure, not on 


co-operative activities but on some 


institution or machinery or agent furnished for 


us. For example, amusements, excepting in a 


limited way, are commercially provided. We 


lack the disposition to procure our own pleas- 


ures through our own activities Again, we 


are apt to reach our political conclusions by 


reading magazines or newspapers rather than 


by discussing such questions intimately among 
look to 
schools for us, 


our own group. For education we 


some agencies to organize the 


but we seldom organize ourselves so as to 


seek the benefits of education In our country 
little of the 


purchasing and distribution, such as are 


there is methods of co-operative 


famil- 


iar to students of Belgian and British Co- 


operative Societies. 


As urban congestion increases, the individual 


competitive life becomes more extreme, or finds 
its opportunities for co-operation not on a 


common neighborhood basis but merely along 


like 


cellent in 


channels of some special interests, clubs 


or societies. These, however e them 


selves, do not bring all classes of men and 


women together on a common basis of citizen- 


1: 
ship. 


Such were the arguments advanced for the 


gTOUpS oO! 


need of establishing in cities 


persons 


on a neighborhood basis, who, after guidance 


and suggestion through some general promoting 


agency, might learn, as a group, to provide 


from within themselves a great deal of what 


they receive. Such neighborhood groups would 


have to have some form of organization and 








nd 


ng 


ide 


iat 
ald 


some program of activities. These would not 
involve amusement merely, or methods of edu- 
cation, but in time, all the various activities 
that men and women would develop among 
themselves, once they had learned to utilize 
powers potentially resident among them, and 
actually practiced in a limited way in many 
places 

Notwithstanding the great emphasis on the 
duty of the citizen to the state, the fact is that 
most citizens are very apt to exhaust their 
civic responsibilities by the single act of cast- 
ing a ballot once a year Probably no one 
questions that the highest form of develop- 
ment in a democracy will come precisely in 
the degree to which men and women learn to 
make their daily lives in considerable measure 
a contribution to the welfare of their democ- 
racy, of nation, state and community. The 


conditions which prevail in large cities, how- 


r, all militate against any easy method of 
working this ideal into practice. It is a truism 
that a stranger is never so lonely as when in 
a crowd. When one considers the complexity 
of the problem, it is a subject for congratula- 
tion rather than regret that already such com- 
munities are being worked out even in the 
arger cities,—more than a hundred of them 
eing in operation today in the city of New 
Not less emphasis was placed upon the need 
of community development in rural districts. 
Superintendent Lee L. Driver and State Super- 
intendent Mary C. C. Bradford both gave il- 
luminating examples of what could be ac- 
complished from very humble beginnings, once 
the people had experienced the values of recip 


rocal discussion and co-operative action. 


The committee appointed by the President 
of the National Education Association will de- 
vot itself to the co ordination of all those 


various organizations which today are en- 
gaged in the development of community cen- 


ers and which, if there is not some regulating 
body, will be apt to embark on the same 
methods of duplication that have handicapped 
any well-intentioned efforts during the 
w years. The organizations and _per- 
sons concerned are the University Extension 
Bureau, the War Community Service, the 


\ Library Association, and the Na- 
tional Community Center Association. 

place has the school in the develop- 
n ‘f community centers? Certainly, our 
t are daily having placed upon their 
shoulders the responsibility for every new de- 
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velopment. However complimentary this pop- 
ular confidence is to the tea hing force through- 


out the country, nevertheless teachers have a 


special work to accomplish. The limitations 
on their time and their energy are already 
reaching their maximum possibilities. A real 


community center, however, should not require 
from the school department any financial sup- 
port except that involved in the use of school 
buildings at appropriate times and the light 
heat and janitor service. Nor should it demand 
from teachers special labor more than from 
other citizens,—though it will require and will 
receive a readier understanding and a deeper 
sympathy. Especially does the community cen- 
ter require understanding from those who con- 


ceive that education is a life activity whose 
' 


influence cannot be limited wthin the walls of 


the school building. But the community cen- 
ter itself must work from within out. It 
cannot be artificially created by order, or by 
selection of particular groups. Its cornerstone 
is absolute democracy. Its members cannot 


consider any distinctions of sex, or race, or 
stat ‘a2 : =. = Te hace 
social position or earning power. i he rr 
torial group is the unit. 
In making this report there is no disposition 


on the part of the committee or any member 


of it to be didactic. The outcome of the com- 
munity center will probably not follow along 
the precise lines that a theorist may indicate, 
but rather according to the needs of the com- 
munity itself. It will survive, if it survives 


at all, because its needs will be recognized by 
and its benefits will accrue to the group. 


\ sidelight on the community center was 


the discussion of Americanization which, 


though the business of a separate section, was 
a subject very generally considered at the 
convention. Just as there is a great variety 
of notions concerning the significance and 
value of the community center, so there is 
an equal lack of definiteness in agreement as 
to what constitutes Americanization. The dif- 
ferent notes of agreement run the whole gamut. 
There are those who believe that the prime 
object should be a sort of dehydrating pro- 
ess of each immigrant, so that’ he might, 
through some more or less artificial, so-called 
educational process, become an American in 
the sense that with his language and political 
conceptions he will also surrender his social 
habits, his traditions, and all those other char- 


acteristics which do distinguish men of one 


Aim 
place from those of another. Again there ar 


those of the other extreme who adopt a pa- 
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” 


tronizing attitude towards our own nationa! 


quality and a disposition to overvalue what- 


ever is alien. 

These 
pear in 
private 


new or 
extremes of disagreement did not ap- 
discussions so 
They useful 
in that they enabled many positive people to 
learn at least that 


gene ral, 


the public much as in 


considerations. were all 


there were other points 


of view. In the main ideas resulting 
First, that a 


absolutely es 


from the discussions were these: 
knowledge of our language is 
sential as a first step in the process of 
Second, 


cannot be 


Amer- 


icanization. that a civic conscious 


ness learned simply by verbal itera- 
tion of rules or 
but rather by 


and 


laws or forms of government, 
actual experience in 
Third, that a 


between mischievous 


social 
civic activities 
tinction be mad 


clear dis- 


aliens 
who’come to this country 


only to use it as a 


means of developing their own radical schools 


of thinking (or lack of thinking), and those 


others who come honestly, to make a home 


in the new nation, and to 


prove the worth 


of their citizenship by their own industry and 
Those 


frankly 


mode f living. 


gnized 


decent who discussed 


the matter that our law 


and, our both 


ancestry; but 


definite and 
that our civilization 
is the heir of many cultures and many tradi- 
tions, of which the best have survived. 


There- 
fore our immigrant is 


language have a 


splendid 


relation to the alien 


of one human 


to another; 
something to 


individually we 
give to the other: 
together we must offer our gifts to America. 

It is apparent 
be a fruitful interested 
in the development of community centers. A 
truly American center would be a 


each have 


why Americanization would 


subject among those 


fine school 
for those who really wished to identify them- 
selves with the country and the neighborhood 
they have chosen for 
difficult to 


of even a 


which 
It is 


their home. 


report on the proceedings 


single phase of a convention be- 


cause much that is significant is developed 


among those smaller groups who are interested 
who discuss 


in education and 


freely and 
frankly questions which the somewhat 
limitations of the set 


mit. It is 


formal 
will not 
often interprets 
as facts the visions which he sees only because 


This 


meetings per- 


true, one person 


of his own glasses of preconception. 


tendency I hope I have avoided. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS IN ALAMEDA 


C..}. DU FOUR 
Superintendent. 


hat has been accomplished in 
elsewhere, Mr. Du Four 


News.—Ed.] 


expected 


with your request I will 


COMPLIANCE 
try to give 
] 


lz jan ot 


ing War Savings 


you a brief description of the 
teaching Thrift and sell- 
Stamps. 

About 
System was organized in the 
Schools. In the 
tablished a he 
the weekly deposits of the high and elementary 
schools. The collections, pass book entries and 
bookkeeping were 


four years ago the Alameda Savings 
Alameda City 
there was es- 


high school 


adquarters bank which received 


advanced students 


commercial department 


done by 


in the regis- 


who had 
tered for a course in banking. The headquar- 
ters bank was legally a part of the local 
banks and operated with the approval of the 
State Superintendent of Banks. 

In January of last year the regular collectors 
of the headquarters bank began to take Thrift 
and War Savings Stamps with them when they 
paid their weekly 

It was soon apparent that the interest 
stamps 


city 


visits to the elementary 


schools 


in the was becoming greater than in 


One school 
was 


hinting at what 
statement for TH 


system, and 
prepare this 


asked to 
It was then decided to 
War 
Savings work and to use every legitimate de- 
uphold 


the older savings plan. 
employ the entire banking machinery in. 
maintain interest in the 
regular purchase of stamps. 


The Board of 


vice to and 


had a 


was 


Education 
This 


flown for a 


large W. 


S. S. pennant made. contested for 


week 


below the 


week at a time 
Stripes at the 
the purchase of the 
This made 


possible a fair competition between schools of 


and 
Stars 


each 


and school 


showing highest number 


of stamps per pupil. arrangement 
different size and the pennant was seldom held 


by one school for more than a week at a 


made of the 
class in each school showing the highest num- 


time. Honorable mention was 


ber of stamps per pupil and of the class show- 


ing the highest percentage of buyers on the 


enrollment. 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday morn- 
ings each classroom teacher receives War Sav- 
and Thrift Stamp orders with 


ings together 
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each 
She 


sends a requisition to the principal’s office 


the money for them and quickly credits 


child on a blank prepared for the purpose. 


stamp demands for the day and 


h and folders submitted in exchange. 


principal checks the totals, enters the data 


summarizing sheet and, when all class 


are in, totais and phones immediately 


school order to the 


The 


ord r 


complete headquar- 


bank signature to the 


1 
t 


principal’s 
ssroom transfers t 


he 


1e accountability 
principal and releases the teacher from 
responsibility. 

bonds, re- 
The 


distribut- 


under 
Post 
over to the 


igh school instructor, 


ves the stamps from the Office. 


stamps are then turned 


clerk for them. 


who signs 
teller 


distributing 


A headquarters 
receives the required from 


clerk 


foes 


stamps 


and signs a receipt for 


at once to the elementary 
assigned, 


sheet and 


school checks the principal’s summar- 
cash. If the total 
he takes the 


for the school, surrenders his stamps to 


izing counts the 


equals the amount of the order 


mone 


the principal and signs the principal’s summar- 


izing sheet, thereby transferring to himself 


the accountability and the responsibility. 


Upon returning to the headquarters bank the 


and rolls the money and stamps 


package with his name and the 


amount. The student cashier receives the 
teller’s money and _ tally 
the teller’s sheet 


accountability. 


sheet and by sig 


releases the teller from fur 
The 


completed, 


transactions are 


I folders 


cash 
The 


| ] 
scnools 


school 
total 
who is an 


cashier, when all 
submits his and 


to the auditor, instructor. 


totals of the several 


and credits the net 


auditor checks the 


cash to each school on 


a weekly summarizing sheet. 


On Friday the net cash for each school for 
the week is multiplied by four and the total, 
or the number of Thrift Stamps, is divided by 
Each Saturday 
Alameda Times-Star, 
record of all of the 
leading the list 


the average daily attendance. 
the local paper, the prints 
the week’s schools, the 

winner of 
week. The 


Savings and 
Schools 


school being the 
the pennant for the 
total 


Thrift 


following 
War 
Alameda 
the year amounted to a 
value of $77,393.10, or 73.51 
per pupil, or an expenditure 
$18.38. 


cash purchases of 
Stamps in the 


1918 


City 


during cash sur- 


render stamps 
average cash 
per pupil of 

The 
stressing the 


the highest 


competition for the coming year 


importance of regular 


weekly rating being give 


school showing the highest percentage of 


purchasers on the average daily attendance 


Ge C. T. A. COUNCIL (MEETING 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Th past 


year has been a very trying one 


Not 


been 


California Teachers’ Association. 


the usual section meetings has 


Schools have been closed for a con- 


ble portion of the year. these 


it was anticipated by the officers of 
that thers 


reduction in the m 


ciation would be a very 
embership of the 


\ssociation. There has been 


7° 
+ 


aking of annual memberships but already 
rthern Section has exceeded any previous 
rship and the Southern 

below last year’s membership with ad- 
The new Central 
oast Section will hold its meeting two weeks 
hence at 


some delay 


Section is only 


ditional members still coming. 
C 

which it will unquestionably enroll a 
much larger membership than we have ever 
that The Central and Bay 
are now carrying on their membership 
ns. It is apparent already that the 
Bay Section membership will show no reduc- 


had from section. 
Sections 


campaig 


tion and the reports are most encouraging from 


the Central Section. 


Because no section meetings have been held, 


the demands upon the president’s time and 


energy have been less this year than usual 


The large program for school legislation has d 
attention. At 
favorable for the 


manded very close present, the 


indications are 


ing of all of the 


most secur- 
fundamental things in the way 
which we are stand 
friendly 


Further re- 


of school legislation for 


ing. The legislature maintains a most 
attitude 


port on 


toward school legislation. 


legislation will be presented by the 


legislative committee. 


In February, the Board of Directors 


s 


a leave of absence to our executive secr 


Mr. A. H. Chamberlain, to assist in the 


recon- 


struction work in France. He is doing a larg 


work in re-education of soldiers. In his ab- 
sence, his work is being carried on most satis 


factorily by Dr. Boone and Mr. James A 


(Signed) E. 


Barr 


Morris Cox, President 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


The 


rectors was held in the 


Annual Meeting of the Board of Di- 


office of the Executive 
Secretary, Monadnock Bldg., San 


8 :00 Friday 


Francisco, at 
April 11th, 1919, 
the chair. On Roll Call 
following Directors 
present: Mrs. Stanley, Misses 
Power, and Messrs. Cloud, Cox, 
West. Mr. F. W. Thomas 
Mr. at the 


1 


o’clocl evening, 


with President Cox in 
by the acting Secretary, the 
were found to be 
Dole and 
Short, Stephens and 
of Fresno represented Cross meet- 
ing. 

The Minutes of the 
approved as printed in the SrerrA EpucATIONAL 
News. The report of the 


by a full financial 


previous meeting were 


] 
Auditor accompanied 
end- 
laid before the 

and 


itement for the year 
ing December 
Board. On motio1 


were 


was 


report 


statement 


ordered 
News. On m , the 


ized to appoint in At 
\ 


approver printed in the 
President 
iditing Committee to meet 
> 


was author- 


with the off and examine the 
books 
The 


during the F 


itor 


and vou 


9 ction meetings 


questior f holding Se 
discussed by all the 

Directors. It seemed 
likely that most, and ‘haps all of the 


ions will 


members of th 


seCc- 


meetings from 


annual 
October to uni- 
Miss 
With 


times, months 


The question of a 
discussed by 
West and Short. 


different 


form m« 
Dole and 


annual 


was 


meeting 
apart, it seemed difficult to suggest 
The 


consideration of 


a plan for 
a uniform meml Committee 


continued 


was 
the subject 
unanimous 


Board of Di- 


President that by 
consent of tl members of the 
Executi Arthur H. Cham- 
berlain had beer ‘-anted a leave of absence to 
ake charge of the work of Di- 
rection with tl imi overseas. 
Mr. 


confirmed. On 


rectors, ‘retary 
Occupational 
‘rican Army 
On motion, the leave of absence 
Chamberlain 


motion, Jas. A. Barr was 


granted 
and 
appointed acting 
Executive Se 
that Mr. Chamberlain is 
On motion f M 
Cloud, a sum 
was apportioned 
the July 
sociation. 


Miss Dole reported on the 


serve during the time 


absent from duty. 
West, 


money not to 


Mr. 
exceed $50.00 
California headquarters at 


seconded by 


meetin: National Education As- 


matters of head- 
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quarters in southern California. On motion the 


Committee was continued. 


President Cox made a brief report on mat- 
ters concerned with bills now before the Legis- 
lature. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the close of the Council meeting to be held 
in Oakland on April 12th, 1919. 

Jas. A. 


Acting Executive Secretary. 


BARR, 


NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The new 
at Hotel 


Board of Directors met at 4 p. m. 
Oakland, with 
chair. On Roll Call, the following were 
to be present: Miss Dole and Messrs. 
Cox, West and Cross (Mr. J. F. 
sented Mr. 

On motion, Mr. Arthur H. 
reappointed as Executive Secretary. 
Mr. 


sence 


President Cox in the 
found 
Cloud, 
Boren repre- 
Cross). 

Chamberlain was 
On motion, 
Chamberlain was granted a leave of ab- 
continuance of his 


Jas. A 


Executive 


during the work in 


Europe. On _ motion, Barr 
Acting 
of Mr. 


On motion, a fixed salary of 


was ap- 


pointed as Secretary during 
Chamberlain. 


$5.000 ver 


the absence 
' year 
was ordered paid to the Executive Secretary 
and the Advertising Manager, effective the Ist 
of April, 1919. 
On motion, the President was authorized to 
appoint a Budget Committee. 
President 


Auditing 


On motion, the was authorized to 


appoint an Committee to pass upon 
all bills before they are paid. 
On motion, the Board adjourned. 


Jas. A. 
Acting 


Barr, 
Executive Secretary. 


ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the California Council 
of Education the Hotel Oakland, 
Oakland, California, on Saturday, April 12th, 
1919, beginning at 10:00 a. m. On Roll Call, 
the following members were found to be pres- 
ent: 

Bay Section: A. J. Cloud, E. Morris 
Meyer, Miss Mary A. Darby, 
Miss Alice Rose Power, L. B. Avery, Wm. John 
Cooper, W. L. Glascock. 

Central Section: F. A. Boren, J. F. 
E. W. Lindsay represented by F. W. 
Jerome O. Cross, represented by J. F. 

Northern Section: 
H. G. 
Mrs. 


was held in 


Cox, 
Miss Sophie 


Graham, 
Thomas, 
Graham. 
S. P. Robbins, H. P. Short, 

Rawlins represented by S. M. Chaney, 
Minnie R. O’Neil. 

















Southern Section: H. H. McCutchan, R. E. 


Chase, Miss Sara L. Dole, Miss Alice Merrill, 
Miss Adele Mosseman, W. L. Stephens, J. F. 
West, Miss Elizabeth Willis, J. W. Wright, 
Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, Miss Wilhelmina Van 


de Goorberg, Miss Henrietta Visscher, Dr. A. 


E. Wilson. 


On motion, the minutes of the previous meet- 


ing were approved as printed in the SIERRA 


submitted 
the 


EpUCATIONAL News. President Cox 


a verbal report on various activities of 


Council during 1918. The Acting Secretary 
gave a brief summary of the Auditor’s report 
with the statement of expenses and receipts 
for the year ending December 31, 1918. Pres- 
ident Cox pointed out that the report for the 
first time segregated receipts and expenditures 
of the Council and for the News. He called 
attention to the fact that this was necessarily 
done on an arbitrary basis by charging one- 
half of various stated expenses each to the 
Council and to the News. The experience dur- 
ing the coming year will show whether a cor- 


rect basis has been secured 


The Acting Secretary told briefly of the 
important work that Secretary Chamberlain is 
now conducting in France in charge of the 
Occupational Direction work for the American 
Army overseas. He submitted a comparison of 
the membership for 1918 with the estimated 
membership for the coming year. In spite of 


the influenza epidemic and of the fact that no 


annual meetings were held, the memberships 
for 1919, when all returns are in, will quite cer- 
tainly equal and may exceed that of 1918. He 


work 
that had been carried on by the officials of the 


complimented the splendid organization 


several sections. 

The report of the Advisory Editorial Board 
was presented. On motion the report was ap- 
proved 1 ordered printed in the News. Miss 


uirman of the Committee on Vocational 


Opportunities for Girls, submitted a brief re- 


port She stated that the major her 


part of 


report would be presented through on address 
by Mrs. Burdick on the subject. Mrs. Burdick 
was introduced by President Cox, and gave a 
n ntere sting Ildress 
| lent Cox suggested the appointment of 
m Committee to co-operate with the 
! President of the Council to consider 
topics for investigation and report 
| ( mittees t the Fall meeting of the 
Coun On motion, the President was re- 
ql 1 to send a letter to all members of the 
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Council asking each to submit within thirty 
days, a list of subjects to be considered at the 
Fall meeting. On motion, the President was 
authorized to appoint a Committee of five to 


the incoming President in se- 


for 


co-operate with 


lecting topics investigations and report at 


the Fall meeting. 

Miss Dole, Chairman of the Committee on 
Appointment, Rating, Salary and Tenure, sub- 
mitted the following Resolution: 


WHEREAS, the majority of teachers of 


the state do not receive salaries commen- 
surate with the demands of their profes- 
sion, and 

WHEREAS, California, once our boast 


as a leader in school standards, is now lag 
ging behind its own previous standards and 
those of other states, and 
WHEREAS, the children of this 
have not an equal opportunity for education 
on account of the great inequalities in the 
available funds of the districts, and 
WHEREAS, Standards of equipment and 
of teaching must lowered 
and are being 
BE IT RESOLVED 
1. That this Council urges the Governor 
to sign all bills endorsed by the Council for 


tot 
LAL 


irily be 
present. 


necess 
7 
lowered at 


increase of state funds. 

2. That all Boards of Supervisors are 
urged to base levies for school revenues 
upon the recommendations of school au 


thorities 
3. That teachers of the state are urged, 
in fullest co-operation, to form strong or- 
ganizations to present educational 
the public, and to bring about a_ better 
understanding of the status of the schools. 
4. That the Srerra EpucaTionaL News, 
in the remaining issués of the year, devote 
a large portion of its space to the above 
purposes. 
On motion the Resolution was adopted 
Matters concerning legislation were dis- 
cussed by Miss Van de Goorberg and other 
members of the Council. 
The Council adjourned at 12 M. to 


needs to 


meet 
at 1:30 P. M. 
Afternoon Session. 
The Council reconvened at 1:30 P. M., with 
President Cox in the chair. 
President Cox submitted a verbal report, 


giving the gist of all educational bills now 1 


a 
fore the legislature, with the position of each 
bill before the Senate and the Assembly nd 
with comment on what should be done 
secure the passage of bills providing mor 
money for the schools. 

Miss Van de Goorberg gave a full report 


had 
in the interest of the teachers 
Mr. Cloud, 


Rehabilitation 


the work that 


been done in Sacramento 


Chairman of the Committe on 


Tv) 7 1 
Problems, submitted a port 
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which on motion, was approved and ordered 
printed in the News. 
Mrs. Stanley, Chairman of the Committee on 


Professional Relationships, submitted the fol- 


lowing Resolution: 
We desire—(a) To impress upon teach- 
contract. 


ers the inviolability of the 

(b) To register our disapproval of the 
solicitation on the part of the representa- 
tives of one district of teachers employed 
in another. 

(c) To recommend that Boards of Educa- 
tion require teachers leaving a district 
during the school term to bring with them 
a card of honorable dismissal from the dis- 
trict in which they have been employed. 

(d) To suggest as the fair procedure 
that Boards in a District desiring to em- 
ploy a teacher under contract elsewhere, 
take up the question of her release with 
the Board before offering the position to 
the teacher. 

However, we urge 
considerate of 
professional 
After full 


adopted and the Acting Secretary was instructed 


School Boards to be 
teachers’ opportunities for 


advancement. 
Resolution 


discussion, the was 


to forward copies to Boards of Education 
throughout California. 

The 
meet by sections to select members of the Board 
of Directors with 


tion to the Advisory 


Council here temporarily adjourned to 


from each 
Editorial 
Contributing 


one member sec- 


Board and 
Editor. On 
declared to be the 
that the 


for the coming year. 


one member as 


mo- 
tion, it was desire of the 


Council present officers be re-elected 


On reconvening, nominations submitted were 
as follows: 

Bay Section: As Directors, Messrs, Cloud and 
Cox: Editorial Board, Mr. 
Contributing Editor, Mr. Glascock. 

Central Section: As Director, Mr. 
Advisory Editorial Board, Mr. Lindsay; 
tributing Editor, Mr. Boren. 

As Director, Mr. Rawlins; 


Mrs. O’Neil; Con- 


Advisory Avery; 
Cross; 


Con- 


Northern Section: 
Advisory Editorial Board, 
tributing Editor, Mr. Short. 
Section: As Directors, Mrs. Stan- 
ley, Miss Dole and Messrs, Stephens and West; 
Advisory Editorial Board, Miss Van de Goor- 
berg; Contributing Editor, Mr. Chase. 

On motion the was directed to 
cast the ballot for the above nominees. Those 
nominated 

Mr. that a Commission be 
appointed to consist of three members from the 


Southern 


secretary 
were declared elected. 
Chase moved 
California Council of Education and an equal 
number of section 
Councils of Education of 


representatives from @ach 


to be named by the 


those sections that have Councils and by the 
Executive Committees of the sections that have 
no Council, the Commission to present to the 
Council and to the several plan 
for the reorganization of the California State 
Teachers’ Association. After discussion by 
Miss Dole, Miss Merrill, and Messrs. Chase, 
Cooper, Cloud and McCutchan, the motion was 
put and carried. 

On motion of Mr. Glascock, it was decided 
to reorganize the Committee on Teachers’ Reg- 
istration Bureau. 


sections, a 


The read the 


from Mr. 


Acting Secretary following 


cable just received Chamberlain, 
from Paris, France: 

“Greetings to California Council of Edu- 
cation in annual session. Will soon send 
report of greatest educational conference 
ever held in Europe; meeting held at head- 
quarters American Expeditionary Forces 
University. Result of meeting will be far 
reaching. Government takes over educa- 
tional commission.” 

On motion, the Acting Secretary was directed 
to send the Council’s greetings to Mr. Cham- 
with best success of 


berlain, wishes for the 


his great work in France. 
On motion, the Council adjourned. 
Jas. A. Barr, 


Acting Executive Secretary. 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


To the Board of Directors 

California Council of Education: 
Gentlemen: 

According to your request, I have examined 
the records of the of Edu- 
and 
Revenue and 
Expenses December 31, 
1918, Statement setting forth 
the condition as at December 31, 1918. 


California Council 


cation and the Sierra Educational News, 


submit herewith a statement of 


for the year ending 


and a Financial 
During the year the system of keeping the 
records was revised and a new classification of 
accounts inaugurated in order to segregate the 
operations of the two activities. As 
companying Statement of 
shows, 


the ac- 
Revenue and Ex- 
items are included 
as well as those involving cash, and, as far 


penses the accrued 
as possible, all items of revenue and expense 


have been allocated to the period in which 
they properly belong. 

The sources of income have been verified and 
all expenses found to be properly supported 
by approved vouchers. The accounts payable 
as at December 31, 1918, amount to $937.03, as 


shown in the financial statement. All receipts 
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have been deposited regularly. 


1 bal- 
ance was reconciled monthly and found to agree 
statement. On December 31, 


1918 the cash balance was $3,569.76. This bal- 


The cash 


bank 


al included $1,045.44 which is to be trans- 
f 1 from tl comm<¢ il account to a sav- 
ings account d held as 1 emergency fund. 
It o include $260.66 st ding to the credit 
of tl Califor High Scho \ssociatior1 

I oO lectable < ol ts I bk ] heet 
charged off and adequate reserves, both for 
depreciation of office equipment and for doubt- 

1 h: 1 f 


ADVISORY EDITORIAL BOARD 


Wishin the soak eee ur Council meeting. 
April, 1918, the News has issued the stated 
te! mbers, and the August publication of the 
Pro dings of the High School Teachers’ 
A iation, besides three bulletins; one, “Rea- 
sons Why Every California Teacher should be 
a Member of the C. T. A.”; a “Directory of 
Educational Organizations of California”; and 
“Report of a Joint Conference”, of the Council 


the State Board of Education, the 
State Board’s 
Not as a_ separate 
March News, 
thousand copies 
title “Edu- 


during the 


three com- 


missioners, and the 


of 21 on 


Commission 
Reorganization 
bulletin, but as reprints from the 
distributed several 
of a “Digest of Bills” 
cational Legislation in 
present 

The regular issues of the 
pages, 


year, 


there were 
ander the 
California” 
session. 

News have been 64 
January and March of this 
were 48 pages, and the 
the High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” at their meeting in Berkeley, July 1918, 
of 96 pages. 


In March 


of 185 


except for 
which “Proceed- 


ings of 


1918, was published an Honor Roll 
that 
into one or another department of 


California teachers who had, at 


date gone 


war service Since that time the roll has 
lengthened. 

During the year, beginning with the April, 
1918 issue, there has been a long list of dis- 


tinguished contributors from the Federal and 
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ate governments, N. E. A. officers, educators 


putation, and others from outside 


ré 
the state,—M 


cAdoo, Lane, Delano, Gompers, 
Kahn, Dr. Jordan, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Hoover, Claxton, Kellogg, Houston, Pack, Di- 
rector True, Holden, Dewey, Van Wye, | 
Strayer, Studebaker, etc.; and more than fi 
California school: people, contributing to ou 
pages ey esenting one-third of the C 
ties of the State. It would seem as 1 
justified in considering the Srerra |] 
IONAL News, in fact as well as in 
valifornia teachers as a body 





neiently lars paid-up 


rtisinge might be 


f adve 
its usefulness increased by more 


1 : theme 1 
lection I think, how 


ever, that you who ha 
followed the successive issues will agree that 
no paper published with a cleaner ch of 


business notices. 


Notwithstanding the 


increased cost of paper 
nd labor in publishing the News (about 40% 


for the year), the quality of paper and the 
appearance of the magazine, as to make-up 


} 


and organization of have been meas- 


material 
urably improved. 
to accord to Mr 


in management 


You will not fail, I am sure, 
Chamberlain a superior skill 


during some months of most 


trying times. Of all the exchanges received at 


it be th 
more expensive magazines of national and se- 


this office, there are none, unless 


lect circulation that, in my judgment, can com- 
pare with the SIERRA 


the wholesome 


EpucaATIONAL News, in 
spirit, or the full 

For the membership 
fee of $2.00, there are added the ter 
the year; or, 


educational 


value given for the cost. 
issues in 
exclusive of advertisements, a 
volume of 500 pages which on any book shelf 
addition to the advantages of As- 


sociation contacts, be cheap at the money. 


would, in 


Respectfully submitted, 
RicHarp G. Boone, 


Chairman Advisory Editorial Board 


April 11, 1919. 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENSES 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
And 
SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Year Ending December 31, 1918. 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Revenue 
Memberships: 
Represented by Sections as follows 

Bay Section: 
Memberships paid in 1918...... ; sd 3,082.00 
Deduct, receipts applying on 1917 icatats 282.00 
2,800.00 
Add memberships due and unpaid Cassava 209.00 


Net revenue from 2006 members nercciuimatk 3,009 00 


Central Section 

589 memberships due and unpaid 883.50 
Northern Section 

546 memberships paid in 1918 819.00 
Central Coast Section: 

121 memberships paid in 1918 ‘ ‘ “i 182.00 
Southern Section 

49613, memberships paid in 1918 

Add: 4 members ps due and unpaid 


Net revenue from 49653, memberships 
Add: Total of memberships paid in advance 
in 1917 on 1918 


Total net Membership Revenue 5 ; $12,905.71 


Expenses 

Stamps and Stamped envelopes 
Stationery 
Telegrams 
General office expenses 
Traveling expenses 
Telephone 
Salaries 
Miscellaneous expenses 

Printing 

Expenses of President 

Adv. summer school Directory 
N. E. A. headquarters 
L 


0. 
ai 
4. 
» 

2 
s 

5. 


1 


S. A. T. C, mailing tubes 
Portfolio 
egislative 


Taxes (%) 
Rent of office 
Depreciation office equipment : Sem 
Total expenses . : 6,002.68 
Net operating Revenue (Council) = snpisinciagimaietiaieitialill 
Add: Other Revenue 6,903.03 
Interest earned on Liberty Bonds. 
Due but not collected 
Accrued, but not due 


Deduct: ‘ 
Interest paid on Liberty Bonds ; 
Net Income from interest : sae 9 91 


Net Revenue for Council (1918) P a ; iced 6,905.94 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Revenue 
Advertising : isan pc cian lisesi 9,829.61 
Subscriptions paid aa haematyaaeees 510.30 
Add: Subscriptions paid in advance in 1917. 67.06 


577.36 
Deduct: 

Subscriptions pai in advance 1918 8. 

Subscriptions paid in 1918 on 1917 TE 50.35 
Net Revenue from subscriptions 
Miscellaneous income.. 


Total revenue — ; 10,381.99 
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Net Revenue Council (brought forward) poe $6,905.! 


Total Revenue News (brought forward) tied $10,381.99 







Expenses 
Printin; News cteees 5,712.34 
Wrappers and addressing 341.93 
Mailing and postage olebeiahiiee 552.75 
Stamps and stamped envelopes a 206.38 
Stationery 235.86 
Telegrams ae iain 27.89 
General office expenses ’ 175.11 
Traveling expenses i cleattiraae tia coat 366.70 
‘elephone _ ainnientesipiie 135.85 





I 
S: 
\ 







Rent (%) . . ecece 2 
Deprecia 






Total operatir expenses wabanees 12,306.71 
Add Lows o7 ad debts 
Accts. written off 103.04 
Reserve for bad debts 22.15 125.19 12,431.90 













plus from operations of both organizations 4,856.03 












FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


DECEMBER 31, 1918 
Assets 


Current and Accrued Ass¢ 
Casl Oakland Bank Of SA@VINGS........<....0.<cccccccccccccnces 3,569.76 
Memberships dus ind npaid 
Souther Sectior walnsnnnainahiaghil 6.00 
Bay Section - 209.00 





$83.50 












coccencase 1,013.15 


5.63 


15 





bts 


Bonds 


669.99 










Less 1 ery EO i inccccsndccccscstcssavcanubenes 693.80 1,544.83 
EABeEty EROriG Ti WOR ON OW ania icncncsmccickccncicensececxcnccccnins 200.00 
I Bond Installments 50.00 
| t Offi osit 50.00 








Prepaid 
Liabilities 





ptions paid in advance ainiiaisil sosictieutiuete 
Memberships paid in advance i 11 
7 








\dvertising paid in advance ; l 





60 318.90 





and Surplus: 
( fornia High Sehool Association.. 


260.66 
ergency Fund Reserve 


1,045.44 













130 57 


» 
Surplus for the year ieenen 4,856.03 4,986.60 7,548.63 











e undersigned, appointed by the Pres- that the report has been found satisfactory and 







ident of the California Council of Education we recommend that it be accepted. 
for the purpose of examining the Auditor’s re- Signed: G. E. Furbush, 
port for the year ending Dec. 31, 1918, state April 11, 1919 Albert C. Snead. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
REHABILITATION 
HIS 


soon after the 


Committee was formed 


United 


purpose 


originally 
entrance of the 
States into the world war. Its 
measures of 


was to aid in motion of 


educational effectiveness with the men _ gath- 


ered in army camps. Such measures were early 
recognized by the war department as so im- 
portant that the 


organiz¢ 


Government at once under- 


took to and conduct courses of in- 


struction, under the immediate control of its 


own officials. This precluded any direct activ- 


ity by this Committee other than, (1) offering, 


individually, as did thousands of other patri- 
citizens, to f fullest 


collect- 


otic service to the 
and (2) that of 


ing such information as or has 


peri rm 
extent of their ability, 
was, since be- 
come available as and results of 
Many teachers did 


to the nation, in positions 


to the naturé 


these government courses. 


give devoted service 
high and low, in assisting to carry out an 
educational 

With the 


consequent 


program 

and the 
that the 
for which your Committee had 


signing of the armistice 


demobilization, it seems 
specific work 
been formed, 
At the Los 
Council deemed 


under the title 


might logically come to a close. 


Angeles meeting, however, the 
it wise to continue the study, 
“The Rehabili- 


of the educational conditions 


Committee on 
tation Problems”, 
that, 


been carried over into the era of peace. 


coming to the fore in war-time, have 


As a means of defining its functions, 


this 


your 


committee presents statement of its scope 
of action, for both present and prospective re- 
recommendations 
that 


broad 


with certain 
The Committee 
treat of the 


together 
thereto 
it may properly 


ports, 
pertinent holds 
following 


topics. 


Vocational Rehabilitation for 
soldiers and sailors. 


disabled 


Inasmuch as this work has been undertaken 
\ gencies, 
of Congress, the 
this 


of keeping in 


most efficiently by Government oper- 


ating under an Act function 
Committee in 
chiefly that 


with the movement, in 


of your respect, would 


seem to be close 
able 
from time to time, to supply information upon 
status of the 
be in a position to 


touch order to be 


the general work, and hence to 
offer assistance wherever 
It should« be observed 


that, happily, the Government’s responsibility in 


and whenever needed. 


this respect was materially lessened by the 


cessation of hostilities, and the need for Gov- 
ernment aid, while great, is believed to be ade- 
quately provided for at this time. 

For those who would engage in a study of 
the subject, the 


noted: 


following publications are 

The most comprehensive authority known to 
your Committee is Bulletin No. 15, 1918, of the 
Federal Board for Vocational 
titled, “The Evolution of 
Vocational 


Education, en- 
National Systems of 
Disabled Soldiers 
It is not only a mine of informa- 


Re-education for 
and Sailors”. 
tion but contains a bibliography of very 
value. 

The 
by the 


sues, a 


great 


“Vocational Summary”, issued monthly 


Federal Board has, in successive is- 


distinct value; as also, the oc- 
casional monographs on rehabilitation. 


An excellent 


have, 


article, 
phases of this movement, 
Boone, appeared in the 
News, December, 1918. 
Your 


various 
Richard G. 
EDUCATIONAL 


summarizing 
by Dr. 
SIERRA 


Committee notes with 
educational periodicals are 
re-education, 


satisfaction that 
with dis- 
impressing us with 
the deep significance of the questions involved. 
The most comprehensive bibliography, perhaps, 
is that found in the Bureau of Education fort- 
nightly publication, “School Life”, 
March 16, 1919. 
Much information 
hand 


teeming 
cussions of 


issue of 


first 
the Government 


may be gained at 
by a visit to any of 
hospitals, as the Letterman in 
where hundreds of disabled men are _ being 
fitted to regain their rightful places as useful 
and relatively happy members of society. 


San Francisco, 


2. Illiteracy. 


The dangers to a democratic society from 
the existence in our midst of 9,500,000 persons 
unable to write, and, in large part, to speak 
or understand the English language, have been 
strikingly manifested in the white heat of a 
war-emergency. They must not be lost sight 
of in the emergency, no less great, of peace. 
The public school system will have failed, if 
it does not reach up to the full measure of its 
privilege and duty to stamp out this blot upon 
America’s vaunted pledge of freedom of oppor- 
tunity to all without distinction of age, color 
or race. 


This problem is so imminent as to require, 
in the judgment of your Committee, that it 


be assigned to a special Committee for full 
investigation and report; and we so recommend. 











3. Americanization 

This problem, an old one in education, mas- 
querading now under a new name, has excited 
renewed interest as a phase of rehabilitation, 
following our participation, as a nation, in 
the great world ferment. This connects directly 
with the illiteracy conditions. Your Committee 
believes its consideration amply provided for 
in the Committee already appointed to inves- 
tigate and report upon it. 


4. Physical Education. 

Great strides have been made in recent years 
in this State toward providing adequate phys- 
ical training for the youth of California. The 
record of the council of Education is vigor- 
ously supporting legislation tending toward that 
end, and in cultivating a sound public spirit 
upon the issues involved, is heartily to be com- 
mended. 

There is, nevertheless, much still to be ac- 
complished. Your Committee recommends: 

(a) That the Council reaffirm its active in- 
terest in the passage of the bills heretofore ap- 
proved, and now before the legislature, deal- 
ing with the promotion of physical education. 

(b) That a Committee be organized to con- 
sider this subject and to report upon it as may 
from time to time be found necessary or ad- 
visable 

5. Teachers’ Salaries. 

This subject looms large as one of the by- 
products of the war. While deeply interested 
in it as a problem of rehabilitation, your Com- 
mittee believes that the positive handling of the 
many intricate questions involved is in safe- 
keeping in the charge of the Committee of the 

| 


Council already at work upon it. 





HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ 
CONVENTION 
The people of the state owe much to State 
Superintendent Will C. Wood for his services 
in the interests of California high schools. Not 
the least of his conceptions, and one which will 
stand as a living monument to his educational 
foresight, is the high school principals’ con- 
vention, the fourth session of which has just 
he held. The session this year was held on 
April 15, 16, and 17 at the most unique spot in 
hern California, Santa Catalina Island. 
he problems confronting Commissioner Ol- 
planning for the convention seemed al- 
most beyond solution. Disorganization caused 
he epidemics, the high pressure under which 
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6. The Teaching of Patriotism. 

No experience of the war-time period is 
more valid than the conviction aroused in all 
earnest hearts and minds that we urgently need 
to make American children understand and ap- 
preciate the American spirit, the ideals upon 
which our nation was founded and for which 
it yet stands, as the sacrifices of our heroes 
—in arms and in civil life—have once again 
testified. While we have taught patriotism in 
the schools in the past, it has come about too 
largely through chance occasions and through 
indirect methods. The so-called “war-activities” 
have proved conclusively the force of con- 
structive “doing” as a powerful engine of the 
inculcation of citizenship. 

Your Committee considers that it can per- 
form no greater service than to devote its 
best thought to grappling with this problem, 
to the end, it hopes, of developing principles 
and methods, and possibly of preparing a typi- 
cal course of study in partiotism, primarily for 
elementary grades, to submit to the Council at 
a later date, for diffusion in so far as its 
merit warrants. In this way it trusts that 
renewed attention will be directed to this vital 
point. 

With this exhibit of the general nature of 
its work and the delimitation of its field of 
effort, your Committee respectfully requests 
consideration, and, according to your judgment, 
action upon its several recommendations. 

A. J. Croup, Chairman. 
H. H. McCutcuan, 
F. H. Boren, 

J. F. West. 





the high schools and state department are be- 
ing conducted, the lateness of the hour of de- 
cision, and the abnormal number of tourists 
filling the hotels to overflowing all caused 
perplexities and difficulties which made the 
task a particularly difficult one. But our new 
commissioner proved himself equal to the task, 
and the principals found awaiting them a pro- 
gram which was not only filled with discussions 
of real’ educational value but possessed to an 
unusual-degree the qualities of unity and co- 
herence. 

Superintendent Shiels of Los Angeles struck 
the keynote of the convention when in his open- 
ing address he stressed the idea that through 
all plans for educational reconstruction to 
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meet the needs of a democracy must run the 


service ideal. He 


pointed out that government 


in a democracy is not a stable thing but is 


continual change as it 


. ler is { F 
necessarily ina § { o! 


new conditions and new 


our children,” he said, “to 


he enemies of democracy 


where\ meet them. For every man 


who died the field’ of battle, let us develop 


hundreds housands who will live for the 


ideals for which they died.” 


Commissioner address on “Lessons 


was that he is 


proof 
of the day and the 


Preston of Berkeley 


Riverside on “Development 


School” and “Present and 


with discussions 
to all that 


schools are 


nior Colle gE i 
these two 
with us 


passed 


the purely experi- 
established themselves as 
Both 


their re- 


of the school system. 


ely practical in 


those who followed them, 


as devoted chiefly to voca- 


h part of the morning 


call 
detail 


physical education. To 


he addresses in 


in the limited space at 


nning through the discus- 


onizing of applied work 


ry. They were especially 
showed the necessity for 


rk strengthened and guided 


citizenship and social service. 


An especi 


discus- 


Holder, 


resting phase of the 
1 by Mr. Arthur E. 
Representative of Labor, Federal Board for 
Vocational Mr. Holder is a 
anionic influence and long standing. 


He traced the attitud 


sion was furni 


labor 


of the laboring man to- 


neral, and assured the 


1 


ion labor stood determinedly 


ram for vocational education. 


lucation work, presented in an 
address Supervisor Hetherington and demon- 
strated by Assistant Supervisor Nash, brought 
this 


Theory was 


out tl sreat importance of department 
sup- 
to be 


1 


system. 
in such a way as 
attended. 

1001 standpoint ene of the 


he convention was the ad- 


dress of Principal Hill of Ontario on 


School 


“High 


Extension Through Project Education” 


and the discussions of the topic by Principals 


Milliken of 


All of these men are performing the 


Montgomery of Santa Rosa and 
Covina. 
great duty of linking up their schools with the 
their 


distinct ser- 


community life in a practical and 


work 


the state. 


way 


presentation of the was a 


vice to the schools of Emphasis was 


placed on the need of the high school princi- 


pal’s assisting the grammar schools in his dis- 
this 


pupils an 


trict in work and thus giving to grammar 


school insight into the possibilities 


of secondary education. 


Discussion of the report of the Committee 
on Reorganization stirred up an unusual amount 
of discussion and fiery oratory. 


this 


Unfortunately 


part of the program came almost at the 
very end of the last day and discussion had to 
be cut The 


port printed and distributed, 


short. convention ordered the re- 


however, and all 
principals in the state will have an opportunity 
The dealt 


with some general phases of reorganization and 


to study it at their leisure. report 


made certain specific recommendations relative 


to requirements for graduation from high 


schools. 
The 


over-worked body 


resolutions committee was as usual an 


and was of good service to 


the convention in bringing to a focus the at- 
titude of the convention toward educational and 
affairs. 
the bills to 
of elementary 
worthy. 


(Adjournment 


national Their hearty endorsement of 


increase state and county support 


schools was particularly note- 


surfeited 
with good things and anxious to get back to the 


found all attendants 


schools from which they came Inadequate 


realize 
this desire sooner than others, but now all are 


“back 


transportation facilities enabled some to 


on the job” better men and women for 
attended. 


THE C.T. A. CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
The 


Clara, 


having 


Santa 
Monterey, 


teachers of the four 
Santa San 


constituting the newly organized Central Coast 


counties, 


Cruz, Benito and 
Section, held their initial meeting at San Jose, 
April 22-24. The committee headed 
by Pres. E. E. had 


pared an excellent program, both in amount and 


executive 


Brownell of Gilroy pre- 


quality. Among the questions discussed were 


County libraries, the junior college, a county 


survey, recent school legislation, needs of rural 
children in in- 
British 


schools, vocational education, 


dustry, Americanization and labor and 












onstruction. 


Beside their own school people 
program, more than a score of speakers 


were brought in from the outside,—five from 


the State department, including Superintendent 
Wood; from Oakland and Berkeley; from 
Los Angeles and vicinity; from the State 
department of physical education; from 
from the State Library; from San Francisco. 
And from outside the State were Mr. Paul U 
Kellogg, Editor “The Survey’ New York City, 
and Dr. Edward T. Devine, both on reconstruc- 
tion problems and both but recently returned 
from France; and Will Irwin, newspaper cor- 


respondent, magazine writer, poet, novelist, and 
recent war journalist in Europe. The organiza- 
tion includes eight sections. In connection with 
the Association, several other organizations held 
meetings,—the conference of social agencies, 
collegiate alumnae, the parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion, the school 


representing the 


women’s clubs; and a_ body 


press, the police, the church, 
and the motion picture theater, as co-operating 


agencies. It was a great meeting and Pres. 


Brownell and _ his 


associates have set a_ high 


¢ } 


standard for such meetings. 


THE BERKELEY CITY TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


There were sessions of the Institute on three 
days, the first session being held on the after- 
noon of Friday, April 4, beginning with a Vic- 
tory Luncheon, celebrating the successful bond 
election at the Shattuck Hotel with Dr. A. E. 
Winship as guest of honor. Following this, 


the address of the afternoon on “Community 


Dr. Winship. 


Democracy” was delivered by 
rf 


The second day of the Institute was Saturday, 
April 12, with Dr. Strayer speaking in the 
forenoon on “Education for Appreciation”, and 
in the afternoon on “The National Point of 
View in Education”. Between the forenoon 
and afternoon sessions, during the noon hour, 
the teachers enjoyed the intimacy of a lunch- 
eon with Dr. Strayer at Hotel Shattuck. Shar- 
ing the time of the afternoon program with 
Dr. Straver was Mrs. Margaret McNaught, 
Commissioner of Elementary Education, who 


of Nations.’ 

he third day of the Institute was Monday, 
April 14. At the meeting Mr. H. B. 
Wilson spoke on “Making the Educational Op- 
rtunities in Berkeley Significant”. The after- 
session was given over to two addresses; 
one by Dr. W. W. 
Edu ation, on the 


1 tT) 
t Proper 


spoke on the “League 


forenoon 


Kemp, Berkeley Board of 
“Schools’ 


Training 


Responsibility for 


Children” ; 


of Subnormal 
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the other by Dr. Mead of the Department of 
Education of the University on the “Place of 
Education.” 


Scientific Tests in 


Before adjournment was taken, the teachers 
adopted resoultions commending the address o 
Dr. McNaught on the Nations” 


and endorsing her point of view, and express 


“League of 


ing deep regret over the death of Mrs. Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst and appreciation of the 
derful support which education has enjoyed at 
her hands. A 
tically 


won- 


resolution was also enthusias- 


adopted expressing appreciation of the 
Institute and of the 


acter of the work presented. 


organization of the char- 


THE OAKLAND CITY INSTITUTE 
The Oakland City Institute was called by 
Superintendent Hunter on April 9, 10, and 11 
Municipal The 
George D. Strayer, President of the 
Dr. Arthur E. Holder of the Fed- 
Board of Vocational Education, Mr. S. B. 
Wilson of the State Board of 
Mrs. Wm. E. Hocking of 


Cambridge. 


in the Auditorium. speakers 
were Dr. 


N; Be AS 
eral 


Education and 
Shady Hill School, 


The five addresses given by Dr. Strayer were 


sources of great inspiration. Two of these 
were given at luncheons at Hotel Oakland 
Five hundred the first 
7 


luncheon Strayer’s ad- 


teachers gathered at 
to hear the first of Dr. 
At the second luncheon, 


dresses. given by the 
Principals’ Club, the speaker gave what every- 
one conceded to be the most inspiring message 


of the sound 


institute on the principles of 
supervision. 

Mrs. Hocking gave a most interesting narra- 
tive of the development of the Shady Hill 
School in and Dr. Holder and Mr. 


Wilson were most interesting speakers on the 


Cambridge 


problems of vocational education. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


The Schoolmasters’ Club held a meeting, Sat- 
urday evening, April 19th, at Hotel Whitcomb, 
San Francisco. Superintendent J. W. Linscott, 


of Santa Cruz, was the guest of honor. Mr. 
Linscott is finishing his half I 
Cruz 
As teacher, principal, County superin- 
tendent, and City superintendent, he has rend- 


ered a remarkable 


century of teach- 


in in Santa 


County. It is an unusual 


record 
educational service. Born 
in Maine, he had his schooling in a neighbor- 
ing academy, and in a local college; taught two 
terms as a youth in his teens, and then, because 
of health California 
Now at 71 years of age, he seems good for 


conditions, removed to 
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longer than the aver- 
men, even. His phys- 


ical and mental rey, his clearness of think- 


ing, his remar! e memory, his wide acquaint- 
leaders and with educa- 


tional thought, hi ine but 


ance with 
V igor us 


N Cw 


most 


progress- 


aig 
iveness, Nl I rtul use of a 


r 4 1 
mngiish,—mad l a 


England- 
born entertaining 


guest Witl emarkable zest and youthful 


enthusiasm, 
both 


has more than kept pace with 

educational ideals and their practice in 

a figure of 
During the 
Mr. 


Wood and 


speech, 
even- 
George W. 
Mr. R. D. 
unications were fT 


department of 


education 


FEDERAL BOARD CONFERENCE 


Coast representatives 


met in session at the 
a most interest- 


Wilson, member 


the State Board of Education presided at 


General Sessions. In the afternoons there 


ere meetings of the three sections,- 


agri- 
culture, 
Holder, 


+7 


industry and household economics. Mr. 
Mr. Mrs. 
ie central Washington, 
Mrs. 
ing and masterful in presenting woman’s part 
Smith-Hughes Act 


manifold 


Hawkins and Burdick, of 


office in were present 
and made addresses. Burdick was charm- 


1 


in the training under the 


her destined service in industries 


discussions were of a particularly prac- 
with the 

In at- 
men and 


Coast 


considerable 


“oncerned 
Act. 


more 


and searching nature, « 
means of 
there were 
from the service on 
to San Diego, 


interested 


administering the 
fifty or 
this from 
besides a 
listeners or 
faculty and 
train te: 


participants 
How 
technical 
studies, fundamentals in the sev- 
and the handling of the funds, 
were explained, discussed and carefully sifted. 
[It was a profitable meeting, and it 
that the Federal 
represented. 


Iniversity students. 


and how to chers, 
and collateral 
eral curricula, 
was a er 


good fortune Board could 


so ably 


SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


While no 


While n California is known to have 
adopted tl policv of all-the-vear 


many of the institutions of our own, as 


1 1 
schools, 


well 


as neighboring States, practically accomplish this 


result through 


year by six to 


xtending the traditional academic 
twelve Summer Ses- 
sions. Like the University of Chicago and the 
State Universi Washington, Stanford Uni- 
versity is org the four-quarter plan, 
the Summer term being an organic part of the 
regular work. secause of economic and cli- 
matic conditions, there is no section of the 
country, perhaps, where Summer studies may 
be pursued either more comfort or 
expense than o is Pacific Coast, or among 
the Western mountains and foot-hills, and par- 
ticularly in California. All the Universities 
that offer such opportunities, include courses in 
the principal academic subjects and most of 
them professional courses for teachers, as 


weeks of 


less 


i well. 
Special courses in education, art, languages, etc., 
receive attentiot 

Below is given what is believed to be a fairly 
complete list of schools, most of them 
in the State, or within easy reach of Califor- 
nians. Six eight State Normal Schools, 
three of our Colleges, a number of special 
and certain institutions in other States, 
bulletin announcements 


1 
such 
ot our 


-L, 1 
schools 


; an 
have sent in their 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Humboldt State Normal School, Arcata, Cal. 
W. B. Van MartTRE. 
Date: 
June 23-August 1. 
Curriculum: Courses in supervision of school 


subjects, primary methods, physical education, 
educational psychology, manual training, com- 
mon school branches. 

Special features: Library training, plays and 
games, story-telling, pottery, nature study and 
gardening; primary grades of training school 
open daily for practice and observation. 


The Sierra Summer School. 
W. B. Givens, Dean, Fresno, California 
Date: 
June 30-August 8. 
Curriculum : 
Ge ology, 


flora and fauna of the 
Teachers’ and advanced 
teacher training in 
the usual normal 

Special features: 
Field work in science courses; a three days’ 
camping trip; mainly an out-door school for 
both school work and recreation. 


Sierras; 
music; 
education; and 


courses in 
physical 
courses. 


California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 
F. W. MEYER. 

Date: 
June 23-August 2. 

Curriculum : 
Drawing, instrumental, mechanical, freehand 
and perspective; elementary and advanced 
antique; life drawing and painting; clay mod- 
eling; graphic design and poster work; con- 
structive design and interior decoration; do- 
mestic arts, grade teachers’ course, metal 
work—copper and brass. 

Special features: 
Landscape painting, pottery, children’s class, 
weaving, knitting. 









Chico State Normal School, Mt. Shasta. 
C. M. 


OSENBAUGH. 


lune 23-July 31. 
} - “mM ° a ‘ . . . 
Curriculum: The sciences, mathematics, Eng- 
sh and dramatics, psychology, manual train- 


health and physical training, agriculture; 
é administration, 


oat ] 
yn SCnOO! 





\rts, fine and applied, music, 
library science, practice teaching. 


Diego State Normal School. 
Epwarp L. Harpy 








literature, ge- 


courses in home _  eco- 






| features: The crafts, including weaving, 
1 work, home decoration, costume design, 


outdoor land and water attractions, free daily 
recitals, excursions, etc. 


State Normal School, San Francisco, Cal. 


FREDERICK BurRKE, President 
TY) 
é 
June 30-August 1 
Curriculum: Drawing and painting, music, sew- 
physical education, writing. 
Special features: Dramatic literature, educa- 


ional tests and measurements; practice, not 


ly instruction, in every department. 


Santa Barbara State Normal School. 
CLARENCE E. P 


[ELPS 
Dati 
June 30-Sept. 5. 
Curriculum: Manual arts, home economics, phys- 
education 
Special features: Art, music 


Riverside Library School, Riverside, Cal. 


JosepH F. Dantes, Librarian. 

lune 23-August 9 

Curriculum: Library law, book selection, the 
High School Libraries, library handicraft, cat- 
aloging, book-binding, reference problems. 
Special features: Office filing, indexing, expert 
staff of ten instructors. 


Summer School of Arts, Rionido, Sonoma Co. 
Pepro J. Lemos, Stanford University. 


ne 30-August 9. 
lum: Fine arts and handicraft, vocational 





features: A school of recreation, study 
1 outdoor life. 


Stout Manual Training School, Menominie, Wis. 
L. D. Harvey. 


lune 28-August 29. 
Curriculum: For teachers in vocational schools; 
supervisors of arts and crafts in ele- 
ntary schools; for supervisors and teach- 
ers of household arts. 
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Spectal features: 


Courses lea 


} ling to B Me 
degre in industrial arts and in household 
arts; outings, games, courses in athletics and 
athletic management. 


Defective Speech Correction 


San Francisco. 


School, 


Mrs. MaApet GIFFORD. 








July 7-August 2. 


Curriculum D f ¢ tive speech course; f1 
r th speaking voice 
Special features: Pathological and  psycholo: 
ical factors in speech correction; clinical « 
servations in medical clinics. 


University of California, Berkeley Session. 


I] Jean 


Hart, 








June 30-A 9 

rriculun usual academic courses—E 
sh, journalism, public speaking, foreig 
nguages, fine arts, vocational and physi 
ducation; teachers’ training courses. 

bectal tures: Americanization, reconstruc- 

tion, English for Foreigners; immigratio 


problems; a distinguished faculty, with repré 
sentatives from University of Paris, Corn 

Harvard, Stanford, Michigan, Illinois, Johns 
Chicago, etc A dozen 
in Faculty of School of Education, and 3 


ting or tne 


Columbia, 


Hoy KInNS, 


courses ror 
Fi. S: 


teachers. Annual me 
Teachers Ass’n, July 7-11. 


University of California, Los Angeles Session. 


Monroe E. Deutscu, Dean. 


Dat 
lune 30-August 9. 

Curriculum: Regular work in 24 different dé 
partments; criminology, teachers’ courses in 
graphic arts, public health, social reconstruc- 
tion Physical public 
Spanish, Teachers’ 


education, 
French, etc 


speaking, 
training 
courses 


Special features: Junior and Senior high 
vocational education and 


Commercial education. Food and 


school education, 


guidance. 


dietetics Games, folk-dancing, conduct of 
play. A Faculty of 10 in School of Educa- 
tion, 21 courses for teachers. Representa- 


from Yale, Manitoba, 
Bryn Mawr, Smith, 


tives in general faculty 
Illinois, Reed College, 
Michigan, Cincinnati 


Summer School of Methods. 
Miss CAROLINE Swope, 686 E. 8th St., Riverside 
Date: 
Be rkeley Berkeley 
Building. July 7-July 25. 
Long Beach Session, Long Beach High School 
Building. August 4-August 22. 
Curriculum: 
Methods and plans for the first six grades,— 


Session, High School 


reading, arithmetic, spelling, language, geog- 
raphy, writing, drawing, physical education, 


school management. 
Special features: 

Hand work, seat 

telling, folk-dancing. 


work, sand table, story 
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University of Chicago Summer Quarter. 
Date: 

June 16-July 23; July 24-August 29. 
Curriculuc : 

Regular University work in character, method 

and credit value. Students may enter for 

either term or both. Undergraduate and 

graduate courses. 35 courses in education are 

offered, covering history of education, social 


and administrative aspects, educational psy- 
chology and experimental education, and edu- 
cational methods. 


Special features: 
History in primary grades, junior high school 
problems, 34 courses in household economics; 
method courses in secondary subjects; kinder- 
garten-primary education; drawing, painting 
and modeling; printing. 


@e STORY OF THE VICTORY LIBERTY LOAN 


Outline of Lessons for Use in Schools. 
JAMES A. BARR 


HE following outline has been prepared 
to give accurate information about the 
Victory Liberty Loan and to suggest to 
teachers and to the boys and girls of the 
western part of the United States how they 
may help to make it the crowning success of 
American achievement in connection with the 
World War. The following suggestions are 
submitted for the use of the outline: 
FIRST: Make it 
more lessons, 


the 
so that the 
stand the purposes of the 


basis of one or 
pupils may under- 
Victory Loan and 
the Victory Loan 
conducted from April 21 to 
May 10, 1919, the lessons to be timely should 
be given at 

SECOND: Ask the pupils to take the outline 
home and secure as much additional informa- 


why it is necessary. As 
Campaign is 


once 


tion as possible on the various topics from 
their parents and friends. 


THIRD: 


Confer with your local Victory 
Loan Committee and find out in what special 
ways the pupils may co-operate to promote 
the success of the campaign. 

FOURTH: After the campaign, get re 
ports of the results and keep alive the spirit 
of patriotism by tracing as closely as possible 
the 
various 


from Europe and 


activities 


return of our men 


governmental depending 


on the Victory Loan. 
1. WHY OUR GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS MORE MONEY. 


the Central Powers is 
over, but the War is not paid for and 


a) Fighting with 

Remem- 
ber that the United States always pays 
its bills. 

(b) Only an Armistice 


November 11, 1918. 


our work is not yet complete. 


was signed on 
The ‘United States 


and Allied Powers must keep 
in Germany at least until 


signed. 


troops 
Peace is 


There still 
half millions of 
Europe. 
them 
ment. 


are nearly one and one- 
American Soldiers in 
Money is needed to provide 


with food, clothing and equip- 


Funds are needed to provide ships and 
pay the heavy expense of bringing 
“Our Boys” home. The whole nation 
worked together to hasten the troops 
to Europe; let it together to 
bring them home. The Victory Loan 
will provide the money for this home- 
coming of nearly 1,500,000 men. Think 
of the 
children, patiently awaiting the return 
of husband, father, from _ the 
Rhine. 


work 


thousands of mothers, wives, 
son, 


camps on the 


A part of the money from the Victory 
Liberty Loan toward the re- 
wounded men. The 
United States Government is resolved 
to do its utmost to every 
wounded American soldier and sailor to 
health, strength and 
activity. 


will go 
habilitation of 


restore 


self-supporting 


If the disabled soldier or sailor needs 
an artificial limb or mechanical ap- 
pliance, the Government will supply it 
free, keep it in 
when necessary. 


repair and renew it 
If, after his discharge 
from the hospital, he again needs medi- 
cal treatment on account of his dis- 
ability, the Government will supply it 
free. While he is in the hospital and 
while in training afterwards, he will 


receive compensation as if in service 








IQ 


(h) 


and his family or dependents will re- 
their allotments. If 
soldier or 


ceive the disabled 
unable to do the 


work he left to go into his country’s 


sailor is 


service, he will be trained by the Gov- 


ernment at Government 


expense to do 


other work. All this takes money. 
Agencies of our Government are train- 
ing returned soldiers, both wounded and 


sound, and then helping them to 
The 


task of bringing the men back, and plac- 


find 


positions. Government regards this 


1 
} 


ing them in productive employment, as 


necessary as was the work of mobiliza- 


tion. The Victory Loan will provide 
the funds. 
Millions of dollars owed by the Gov- 


ernment for munitions, for equipment, 


for other ex- 
penses incurred to win the war, are yet 


building ships and for 


to be paid. The Victory Liberty Loan 
will help to provide the money. 


The first three Liberty Loans launched 


America in the war, built training 
camps and equipped and sent men over- 
seas; the Fourth Liberty Loan, the 
“fighting” loan, backed up the fighting 
men and made overwhelming victory 
for the Allies possible. The last popu- 
lar loan, the Victory Liberty Loan, 


will 


pay the war costs and by returning the 


complete the work by helping to 


men to their homes. 


2, HOW THE MONEY 
WILL BE RAISED. 


(a) By 


taxation. About on: 


war 


the 


and will 


third of 


cost of the has been 


continue to be raised by means of 


special taxes on incomes, business 


transactions of various kinds, luxuries, 


amusements, railroad tickets, telegraph 
and telephone messages, etc. 

By borrowing. It would be too 
compel the pay 


entire cost of the war immediately. 


heavy a 
burden to 


the 


people to 


Therefore, the Government, as private 


‘orporations and individuals often do, 


borrows about two-thirds of the cost of 


the war and will pay back the money 


vhen it can be raised without too much 
inconvenience to the people. Most of 


the money borrowed by the Govern- 


ment heretofore to pay war expenses 


was secured by selling Liberty Bonds 


and War-Savings Stamps. The money 
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needed now will be borrowed mainly 


in two ways: 
sale 


small amounts by the 


Savings 


of War- 
Stamps. 

In larger amounts by the sale of Vic- 
tory Notes. 


3. WHAT ARE VICTORY NOTES? 


(a) When a man borrows money, he signs 


w 


. Their short time to 


. The Notes bearing 434 


a paper called a promissory note, agree- 
ing to pay back the money at a certain 
time with interest. So lend 
money to the Government, we receive 
the Government’s 


repay the 


when we 


written promise to 
money at 
interest. If the 


a certain time, with 


money is not to be 
time, the 


usually called a 


repaid for a long 


written 
but 
if the repayment is to be within a few 


] 


promise is bond, 


years, the promise is often called a 
note. 
The notes of the Victory Liberty Loan 


will be dated May 20, 


paid four 


1919, and will be 
that the 


if it desires, pay any 


years from date, or 


Government may, 
of them on 


June 15, or December 15, 


1922. The notes will bear interest at 
the rate of 434 per cent per annum 
The .total amount of the loan is 
$4.500.000.000. Victory Notes will be 


in the following denominations: 
- $1,000: $5,000: $10,000. 
Some of the reasons why Victory Loan 


T hanld sclely e ° 
Notes should be quickly taken are 
Their high rate of interest. The rate 
of interest paid by Liberty Bonds is 
from 3% to 4 per cent per annum. 


The Victory Loan Notes will bear in- 


terest at the rate of 434 per cent 

run. None of the 
Liberty Bonds are payable in less than 
10 years fror 


1 their date, 
run for 


and most of 
from 15 to 30 ye 
Notes will 
four 


them ars. 


Those who buy Victory 


back in 


get 
their money 
interest 


paid. 


years, with 


payable semi-annually until 
per cent interest 
local and 
also from the normal Federal income tax. 
They 


are exempt from all taxes 


may be exchanged for Notes bear- 


ing 334 per cent interest, free from all 


taxes, except estate and _ inheritance 


taxes, which taxes are payable only if 


the holder of the Notes should die. 


4. Payment for the Notes of the Victory 
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Liberty Loan may be made in six in- 
stallments. Ten per cent of your sub- 
scription must be paid on application 
on or before May 10; ten per 
July 15; per cent 
August 12, September 9, 
and November 11. Payment in full can 
made May 20, ten per cent 
having been paid with the application 
May 10 or payment can be 
completed on any installment date with 


accrued interest. 


cent on 


twenty each on 


October 7 


be on 


before 


.The Victory Liberty Loan will be the 
last popular loan for the expenses of 
the World War. 

.This has been called a “Thanksgiving 
Loan” by Hon. Carter Glass, Secretary 
of the Treasury. If the War had con- 
tinued, we should have been compelled 
to billions of dollars for its 
cost, and thousands of our soldiers who 
are returning to their homes, 
would have lost their lives in Europe. 
The fighting ended long before 
military 
For 


everyone 


provide 
now 


most 


experts believed it possible. 
thankful, 


now to 


this, we should be and 


should his 


country’s call for money, rejoicing that 


respond 


it is to be used to bring our boys home 


and not to 


.A Victory Liberty Loan Note is the 
best security in the world, because the 
Note is backed by the faith and honor 
of our nation, the richest country in 
the world. 


keep them in the trenches. 


. Remember you are not GIVING your 


money to the Government. are 
LENDING it. Every cent you lend 
will be paid back in four years, with 
interest. 


You 


9.It will help the Government if all in- 
vestors hold their Bonds or Notes. Do 
not sell your Victory Notes or Liberty 
Bonds or War-Savings Stamps unless 
it is an absolute necessity. 


4. THE PLAN OF THE VICTORY 
LIBERTY LOAN CAMPAIGN. 


(a) The 


Y 


campaign to secure subscriptions 
Victory Liberty Loan Notes will 
be conducted from April 21 to May 10, 
1919. 

Everyone is expected to help. About 
23,000,000 people in the United States 
have bought Bonds. Every 
one,—man, woman, boy, girl,—who pos- 
sibly can, should subscribe for at least 
one Victory Liberty Loan Note. 
The total of $4,500,000,000, has been ap- 
portioned to the various parts of the 
nation. The quota of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, which in- 
cludes Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Alaska and Hawaii is $301,500,000. The 
quota by states and territories is as 
follows: Arizona, $4,662,900; California, 
$191,427,300; Idaho, $11,039,650; Nevada, 
$3,611,700; Oregon, $26,798,400; Utah, 
$13,851,900; Washington, $44,365,250; 
Alaska, $954,900; Hawaii, $4,788,000. As- 
certain from your local Victory Loan 
Committee the quota for your county, 
city or district. 

What can a school boy or school girl 
do to help? 

. Arouse interest in the loan by talking 
about it at home and with friends. 
.If you have money 


for 


Liberty 


or can earn it 
during the coming summer, subscribe 
for at least one Victory Loan Note. 


4 Vp, 
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The Writing of English. By John Matthews Gregg Shorthand. By John Robert 
Manly and Edith Rickert. Henry Holt and Gregg Publishir 


& 





Gregg. The 


Co. In three parts. Price 































Company, pp. 495 50c each. 
This is a “Sight-lin ) wrankhe ¢ e Mil- 
whatever other subjects go into the schools, 2 is is - - 2 ; line ae eral hy for th Mil 
lion”’. has been o 1e larket an Se 
and whatever the needs pupils have, the reason- ae : ‘ om we = cet and in use 
for a quarte ) é Ee iry t is 1e ; I 
able mastery of one’s language has first place v S etre » centur] eel? am —_ ot a 
To t able to talk effectively, to write with simplest systems, and therefore easily learned; 
( pe é LalkK le Ly, t 1 R 7 ’ : 
: being simple, it is also one of the most rapid 
clearness and accuracy, and to get with ease ; : : hele: 
I ing of the printed } are of quite It is taught in 4000 American schools, officially 
the meaning o 1e pr -d page, are of qi > ‘ : areas or 
mportan to the nan who earns adopted in nearly 2000 cities, holds the Medal 
as much i ance ie mé h arns S : ee . 
of Honor from the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
his wage by manual labor as to the scholar or ; ; 
Captain of industry TT} latter mav us« and has a speed record of 268 words a minute 
the ipta s j ie é 3 é use aa ‘ 2 aidiie 7 sei we 
the language more, in all these ways; but up The Company publishes The Gregg Writer”, 
e languag ,, é ies ays; b = s 
t t limits of his interests the school n t aiso, a monthly magazine devoted to short- 
o the l § : Sts ! sen S iust 2 iat 
ae make the language of each adequat hand, typewriting and commercial education 
seek to mak » language é adequate : ; aa 
f s xperienc Concernin language and that is more than an advertising sheet. 
for l e > ance “Ee ing anguage an 
thought poverty of either goes along with 





The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Edited by 
William D. Lewis and Edgar A. Singer 
The John C. Winston Co. Pages 820 
Price, 96c. 

Here is a word book that, evidently, has 

been made for. use. Its 40,000 terms are 

printed in bold-faced type; the guides to pro- 
nunciation are such as to be intelligible to 
children of the middle grades; no cross refer- 
ences are needed to get a word’s meaning, it 
is complete in itself; it includes most of the 
new terms that have come into use through 
the recent inter-world relations. It includes, 
certain features to be found usually in un- 
abridged volumes, only,—how our language has 
grown, a dictionary of mythology, one of names 
and places, a glossary of business terms, etc. 
It is almost a library in itself, and for 9é6c. 





poverty of the other, The reactions are mutual. 
Improvement must go along together. This ap- 
pears to be the thesis of “The writing of Eng- 
lish”. In the words of the authors “with the 
student in an attitude of confidence in the 
worth of his own thinking and of eagerness 










to learn the methods by which it can be con- 
veyed to others in words, the problem of teach- 
ing the use of English reduces to the balancing 
of constructive practice”’. Following a number 
of suggestive chapters on the technique of ex- 
pression, there come nine _ short but rich 
chapters on ‘“Practice’’,—newspaper work, the 
stort story the short paper, criticism, research 












work, etc. The book is admirably suited to 





textbook use 






Principles of Political Economy. By Thomas 


Nixon Carver, Ginn & Co. Pages 584. $1.96 Sewing—Handcraft for Girls. By Isabelle Mc- 








Dr. Carver. the author, was for 20 years a Glaufliin. The Manual Arts Press. Pages, 
3 16 rin or 

professor of economics at Oberlin and Harvard, 116. Price, $1.35. 

and since 1913 has been connected with Govern- Few, if any, school courses in sewing have 

ment service in rural and agricultural economics. been so carefully graded for so long a period 

His “Sociology and Social Progress”, and “Prin- as this by Miss McGlauflin. It was first 






ciples of Rural Economics”, to one who knows published in 1910, but with several minor 















them, would be a sufficient guarantee of the changes, this revised edition retains the orig- 
wholesomeness of the present book. His chap- inal plan of organization and the admirable 
ters on the “quality of the people” as shaping illustrations, designs and descriptive  direc- 
production; the wage question, labor organiza- tions, Its lessons cover the five years from 
tion, the organization of business, marketing the third to the seventh grades, inclusive. Be- 
and consumption, as well as others, make the side the detailed courses for the several years, 
subject seem anything but a “dismal science’. there are interesting chapters on textile fibers 
It is academic in the sense that it is true to and fabrics (silk, cotton, flax and wool); on 
science but popular in that any intelligent cit- costume, dress and its relation to art, char- 
izen may profit by its careful reading. acter and economy; and general directions for 
basketry. 











Short Stories of New America Selected by 


Personality Studies in Personal Development. By 
Mary S. Laselle. Henry Holt and Company, 


Harry Collins Spillman. The Gregg Pub- 













224. lishing Co. Pages, 206. Price, $1.50. 
The ubtitle is “Interpreting the America of Whatever may be the conditions in other parts 
this age to High School boys and girls,” and of the world, the educational situation in the 
the selections are stirring stories; ten of them, United States cannot, perhaps, be properly char- 
war woof and thread, concerned with camp, acterized as a crisis, but it is certainly in 
trer and no-man’s-land, and told with an very rapid evolution. Human and humane fac- 
artist’s pen; “The Wild Cat” has a Mark Twain tors challenge attention, It is coming to be 
flavor; the last chapter—‘Chateau Thierry”, a recognized that profit in the large comes not 
drama of the heroic type. No healthy boy, from from exploiting men, but training them, edu- 








12 to 18, could find a dull page in the 200. cating them, and fitting each to a profitable 
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which his faculty fits him. Personal 


and 


habits and 


career for 
traits and 
attitude 
health and 
standards all come to _ be for 
this little 
many 


physical, mental moral biases, 
toward 
health 


matters 


ideals, 
work, 


personal 
society and one’s 
each 
book all are 


of importance And in 


given consideration, and more character- 


orientation, 
upon the 


istics that nfluence one’s effective 


The book is an encyclopedia elements 


of a successful life; and it is written by one 
“that the 


wherein 


who knows, an who believes great- 
each 
student—the 


development.” 


est school f l is the classroom 


finds himself teacher and 


and 


school of self-d overy 


Commendable and 
ing shown by 


intelligent interest is be- 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training of returning order to 


their 


soldiers. In 


give them information concerning rights, 


under re ations, to receive special training at 


the expense of the government, agencies have 


been 


been 


established For the west, offices have 


opened in Sar Angeles and 
$65.00 to $75.00 a 
government, tuition, 
furnished, and 


Francisco, Los 
Phoenix 

month, i al I ne 
books and other equipment are 
anted in the 


vocations The li of 


large la selection of 


occupations already of- 
fered comp s }6~=s different from 
law. To 
“Re- 


your disability is, 


industries, 


poultry raising t¢ ngineering and 


the disabled gsovernment 


says, 
ber that, no matter what 
yourself and 


your country 


iS oe 
some useful and 


gain- 
cannot get back to 
trained for 

that not 


better re- 


robably be 
a privilege 
1 ne; a 


turn than any ort of pension can provide. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN RECONSTRUCTION 


Among the elpf 


discussions of the educa- 


tional unities involved in reconstruc- 
William T. 


School 


tior is an articl by Dr 


Bawden 
(well known and So- 


Mar 


or this Coast), in 
“The 


nas not 


tiety, for war has been won, 
There re- 
and 


This 


passed. 


ious work to be 


done, 
do their full share” 
he discussion, He quotes 
Lane’s pronouncement on 
and cultural subjects, 


edu- 
vocation 


sees ¢ mp! to be put upon (1) 
education for 
citizenship; and 
belief tha ne of the most “helpful and 
structive contributions to from the de- 
theVocational 
would be the formula- 
various forms 


cation for health, 2) 
and educ on for voices his 
con- 
come 
liberatior such bodies as 
Association 

co-ordinating the 

ition, and the new emphasis, 
rhe 


con- 


for complete education. 


people country are ready to be 
that 


investment.” 


vinced, if not already aware, such edu- 


cation is not an expense but an 
The War Garden Victorious. By Charles 
Pack. The dd. B Lippincott 


Pages 79. 


Lathrop 
Company. 


come from the 
such 


prehensive in the 


Few books of patriotism 
from 


authority, so com 


press, 


any press, backed by unquestioned 


presenta- 


tion of a nation-wide 
tuously and fittingly 
“War Garden 
the distinguished 


movement or so sump- 
illustrated as 
The 
President of the 
War Garden Commission; 
ber and official of 


this vol- 


ume Victorious”. author is 


National 


forestry expert, mem- 


various Conservation Com- 


missions; scientist, financier, 


publicist. In ad- 
dition to 20 chapters reciting in telling phrase 


the inception and early history of Uncle 


Sam's 


war gardens, the co-operation of big busi 


railroads, with the school children, the 
youth, and 
the future of war gardens; the 


purposes of conservation; 


and the 


homes, the thousands of adults; 
methods and 
there are 61. ex- 
illustrations and four col- 
Two 
issued by the Commission, are 
appendix, forming a 


without which 


full-page 
plates, 


quisite 


ored war-garden posters. Victory 


300Kks, bound in 


as an complete reference 


manual school and home garden- 


ers can scarcely claim to be 


their 


even fairly 


equipped for work. 

El Musio is a new magazine venture, the first 
number of which has just reached the editor’s 
table. It is the official organ of the San Diego 


Museum, and “Devoted to Science, the 


Arts, 
Education and Civics “The Museum 

effected in 
1915 .. aS a permanent extension of the 


Recreation, 


was founded, and an organization 
Pan- 
ama-California Exposition.” It aims to consoli- 
date San 
position Park. 

for a local 


Societies (with a 


cultural activities in the Ex- 
Meeting 
societies, Art 


Hall) 


women’s 


Diego 4 
rooms are furnished 
Guild, Musical 


juvenile organ- 


dozen 
Festival 
and crafts, clubs, scien- 


izations, arts 


tific societies, etc. 


The American’s Creed. By 
drews. Doubleday, 
American's 


Matthew Page An- 


Page & Co Pages 86, 


The Creed comprises barely 100 


words, phrasing exalted ideas of patriotism, both 


appeal to The little 
story of the creed’s building, in 


so simple as to 
tells the 


youth, 
book 
a competition of some hundreds of 
and the selection of “No. 384,” by 
ler Page, followed April 3, 1918, 
announcement in the House of 
Washington, It 
schools. It has 


manuscripts, 
William Ty- 
by its public 
Representatives, 
creed of the 
that 
used the creed 
The book 
meaning. It 
pictures of the men 
Washington to Lincoln by whom the 
spirit of such a was long be- 
fore this one was formulated. 


became the 
estimated 
learned and 


months. 


soon 
been 2,000,000 
children had 
i their exercises within six 
tells not only the 
contains six full 


school 


story but its 
page 
from 


creed accepted, 


Rountree Smith. 
Pages 154, 


Primary Seat Work. By Laura 
The Beckley-Cardy 
Price, 60c. 

No principle of 


Company. 


better 

ildren 
grades, learn- 
The principle is thoroughly 
Work.” 
muscle training, and 
modeling and 
exer- 


primary education is 

established than that, with the youngest ch 
and more or well on in the 
ing begins in doing. 
and used in “Primary 
It is a text on sense and 
employs materials 
sewing. Very 
lead to 
numbers, drawing and 
ers should find the 
stimulating. 


less 


recognized Seat 
from 
gradually the 
lessons in reading 
games, 


both 


pegs to 
constructive 
and language, 
Primary teach- 
suggestive and 


cises 


book 
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Late Wednesday afternoon, April 16th, came 
the sad news of the death of Professor Henry 
Morse Stephens of the University of California 
faculty. Prof. Stephens with a number of his 
colleagues was returning by street car bound 
for the San Francisco ferry, after attending 
the funeral services of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 
He dropped while in conversation and death 
followed before a physician could be reached. 
prof. Stephens was head of the department of 
History, Dean of the Faculties, and had been 
connected with the University since 1902, hav- 
ing come from Cornell. He was of Scotch 
ancestry, educated in Oxford, a well-known 
author, a charming lecturer and loved by his 
students. He had been in this country, con- 
nected with Cornell University and our own 
institution, since 1894. 


The work of the home teacher is distinctly 
pioneering in a more or less new field. In 
1915 California passed its Home Teacher Act 
The State Immigration and Housing Commis- 
sion states: “The law is merely permissive, and 
it is hoped it will come into operation gradually, 
since the careful establishment of correct pre- 
cedent is of primary importance.” 

Where our school systems are progressive, 
we have the smaller children in the kindergar- 
tens, the larger children in the day _ school, 
the big brothers and sisters in continuation 
school, and fathers in evening schools. But we 
teacher 
Teacher. “The home 
teacher is employed by the people and to them 
her services are due—not donated. She must 
not in people’s minds be connected with the 
bestowal of material gifts.” 

Oakland has 


leave the mothers at home. The home 
is the Mothers’ Special 


placed three home _§ teachers, 
in districts where the population is largely of 
foreign birth; because it is now realized that 
as children become American in their speech 


and ways, disaster, and a divided 


confusion, 
home often result. 
Because the woman of foreign birth and 
speech has necessarily a limited life in Amer- 
ica, it is the work of the home teacher to 
help her to get in touch with her new Amer- 


ican environment, to give her a wider horizon 


and increased happiness, to give her an oppor- 
tunity to make her valuable contributions to 
America, It is the work of the home teacher 


to teach what ‘‘America means” and the duties 


and responsibilities of its people; for our laws 
give to the wife the nationality of her hus- 
band, and when the man is naturalized, the 
woman can vote. 

Mr. S. W. Straus, banker and bond-dealer of 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, and 
President of the “American Society for Thrift’, 
of which our Mr. Chamberlain is Educational 
Director, has been in San Francisco, and as 
busy with, and interested in, the Thrift So- 
ciety as in his bonds and finances. It is inter- 
esting to note how the men of great power in 
the business and labor world, Straus, Vanderlip, 


Gompers, Rockefeller, encourage education, not 
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schooling alone, but the establishing through 
the schools of right habits and character, 
the one sure hope of society. 

A book on “Thrift”, the first volume of a 
series on Thrift of which Mr. Chamberlain is 
editor, is now going through the Lippincott 
press. From advance pages read in this office, 
it would seem to be a work that may well be 
used as a text in many of the schools; and 
for a ready reference in hundreds of others. 
It is written by a master in Thrift to make 
of American boys and girls other masters in 
Thrift for the next generation. 

For the coming vacation period, Summer Ses- 
sions promise to attract large numbers of teach- 
ers who are primarily interested in vocational, 
general industrial and occupational courses, and 
re-education problems. Of all the schools 
in the west, the far west, no one makes 
a richer offering, with more carefully selected 
instructors, or abundant equipment than the 
Stout Institute at Menomonie, 
D. Harvey, 


Wisconsin, L. 
President. The current Summer 
Session from July 28-August 29, offers four 
professional courses and thirteen shop courses 
in vocational education; twenty-three courses 
in industrial arts, fifteen in household arts, 
and seven courses for degree candidates in 
either; and, in addition, special training for 
athletic coaches and others interested in ath- 
letic games and swimming. There is 
rich feast in prospect at Stout. 

An American Army University has been opened 
at Beaune, France It does work of a little 
higher grade than the Post Schools,—a sort of 
“People’s » With three months’ 
rather liberal entrance conditions, a 600 


here a 


College” terms, 
acre 
farm for agricultural training, engineering shops, 
(formerly hospital quarters), and a 
thousand students in the architectural and art 
courses. It has a faculty of 500 members 
chiefly drawn from the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Another part of the American plan 
for our soldiers abroad provides for their en- 
trance into French and British Universities as 
regular students. It is estimated that not 
less than 14,000 of the “boys” will pursue the 
studies there. 


supply 


There are maintained, also, di- 


rs 7 


ltPulV tw vd 
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Cert ticete —— 


Now since The Zaner Method of Writing 
is used in the schools of California, no 
teacher should be satisfied until she has 
obtained a Zaner Method Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate in Penmanship. When granted this 
Certificate many teachers in the State of 
California are advanced $5.00 per 
in salary. 

Write at once in your best handwriting 
for information. 


ZANER & BLOSER COMPANY 
Penmanship Specialists, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


month 


ti 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THREE IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hart’s New American History 

Professor Hart presents an unusually broad-minded, impartial treat- 

ment of great issues in this new book for secondary schools. Its study 
cannot fail to inspire the right ideals and foster patriotism. 

Emphasis is laid on the social and economic development of the 

nation rather than upon its wars. Balance, clearness, vividness and 


human interest are strong characteristics of this book. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English Composition 


The way in which this book combines originality with practicality 
and comprehensiveness with conciseness is most unusual. Its thorough 
tion and its wealth of material make the teacher’s work easy. 
tely stresses clearness and order, and interweaves English work 

the activities of the school. 
ral composition is one of the chief features of the book and is 


1 by work in getting information. Throughout, the pupil is 


preceded 


first taught how to think, then how to express himself. 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical English for High Schools 


This book emphasizes English for work instead of English for 
leisure. 
of the student’s life, it succeeds in doing away with self-consciousness 
In its thorough teaching of construction it leads the 
He quickly understands what he is to do, 


The 


By constantly providing material which makes English a live part 


and artificiality. 
pupil to organize his ideas. 
how he is to do it, and he is made to feel that it is worth doing. 


result is therefore efficiency. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


D. J. Sullivan, C. C. Van Liew L. E. Armstrong 
121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Building, Los Angeles 
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visional headquarters and schools for  voca- ry 
tional training. 
The American School Board Journal for April 


is a “Building Number” and contains elevations 
or plans or both of school buildings for city 
and rural districts in States both East and 
West. Three of the twenty exhibits are from 


California new and up-to-date structures; the 


Jackson High School, Mission style, described 
as “suitable for California’; the High School at 
Van Nuys, “a fine example of the classic style’; 


and the Palo Alto Union High School, to which 

last is given a 2000 word expert description. 

It is needless to say they are all deserving the 

attention given them. And “there are others” The duties of an 

throughout California. : 4 
In school architecture, a new type of build- are lightened and pupils are 


instructor 


ing is coming into use—what is known as the encouraged by their better 
“Supervised Study Room” type. The large 

: 55s . at ae and quicker work. when the 
study hall is eliminated, and auditorium, gym- 
nasium, administration rooms, industrial and matchless VENUS Pencils 
vocational rooms are in separate building units 
or in wings of the structure. In a symposium 
in a recent issue of the School Board Journal, Perfect for professor and 
the plan is strongly commended by 20 High : : 
: ae ae upils alike. 
School Principals in 20 States from New Eng- pup 


land to California and Texas. For a variety 


are used in drawing classes 


of reasons it is adversely criticized by eleven. . 

: 3 : , 17 black degrees Special 
During April, Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of outdated P ff 

the Journal of Education, Boston, gave a series l4c. offer 


3 : é a For bold heavy linea, 
of addresses in California. On April first he 


6B - 5B - 4B - 3B 


: ae : Send 14 cents for 3 
gave an inspiring morning talk to the stu- ; 


ae vs Pais os : For general writing trial samples, men- 
dents of the Humboldt State Normal School at ‘nid dkeeching. eas tioning degrees. 
2B-B-HB-F-H After you find how 


Arcata, In the afternoon he met the school 
trustees and teachers of Humboldt County. 


ies eeanidia ties perfect VENUS 
During the evening, he was the guest of honor oad o 


24.3H-4!1-5H. Pencils are, buy 
at a banquet given by the educational forces 6i them at any dealer. 
of the County. Cisiiaibeies iteriaik Lat , = 
An elementary Teachers’ Association has been maps, charts, The largest selling 
formed in Stockton to further the work of the 7H-8H-9H Quality Pencil 
teaching profession. The following officers have in the world 
been selected: President, Miss Maud South- 
worth; Vice-President, Miss Cora Bagley; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Reta Baldwin; Secretary, Charles F. 
Fisher; Executive Council, John R. Williams; American Lead Pencil Co. 
A, W. MeGowan and Miss Ethelind M. Bonney. : 
The Association will urge that a flat increase 219 B Fifth Ave., New York 
of $240. per year be given each teacher in and Clapton, London. tng 
he Stockton Schools. 
A. C. Bowles, Manager Pacific Coast Branch, 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, is back in 
San Francisco after swinging around the circle 
down the Coast to San Diego and back to the 
Bay City via the San Joaquin Valley. He re- 
ports the business outlook as promising. 
That was a very suggestive table of users of 
the books of Ginn & Company in the April 
“News”, page 200, and the attention of readers 
is called to the fact that the statistics are re- 
peated on page 266 of this issue, for the ben- 
efit of high school teachers and principals for 
whom they are so significant and who may not 
yet have seen them. 
Flint, Michigan, has appointed a City Direc- 
tor of music on a liberal salary, who devotes 
his whole attention to developing community 
music in every possible form. Connecticut, 
about a year ago, had organized 90 “liberty 
choruses.” These are being promoted by the 
War Camp Community Service (Headquarters, 
1 Madison Ave., New York City) with a gen- 
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SOME HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS ARE MORE 
POPULAR THAN OTHERS 


For Instance 


In looking over the California secondary school records filed 
with us and with the Commissioner of Secondary 
Education for 1918-1919 we find that 


s Business Law..... a ......19 use the nearest competitor 
Brieh: im’s Commercial Getard ge ee ey eer Py 
Moore & Miner’s Business Arithmetic..............72 
Miner-Elwell Bookkeeping inpeeeees 70 
Muzzey’s American History 22 
Cheyney’s English History. eee. 
Robinson’s Medieval & Modern Times 
or ; 73 
Robinson & Beard: Outlines, Part II 
{ Breasted’s Ancient Times...... 3 
or 
binson & Breasted: Outlines, Part I 
Waters’ Agriculture ee 
Caldwell & Ejikenberry’s General Science.. 


a en ee ee en ee ee, en, ee en ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Hough & Sedgwick’s Human Mechanism 
McPherson & Henderson’s Chemistry 
Wentworth-Smith Geometry.. 
Hawkes, Luby & Touton’s Alegbra 
D’Ooge’s Latin Composition...... 
Greenough & Kittredge: Vergil 
\llen & Greenough’s Cicero....... 
{ D’Ooge & Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 
or 
‘{ Allen & Greenough’s Caesar 
or 
Greenough, D’Ooge & Daniell’s Second 
Year Latin : ee ; 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammat..............65 
Long’s American Literature 
“ Long’s English Literature..... 


We have other books steadily increasing in popularity. 


California high schools occupy an enviable position 
in the opinion of educators, east and west. 


A book to win its way to popularity in the California 
high schools must have unusual merit. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


20 Second Street San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The New High School List includes the following: 


English 
Knowles’ Oral English. 

Gerrish and Cunningham’s Practical Eng- 
lish Composition. 

Allen’s 

Sandwick and 
Book. 

Duncan, 


Grammar. 
School Word 


English 
High 


Review of 
Bacon’s 
Beck and Graves’ 


Prose Speci- 


mens. 
Writing. 
Patriotic 


Spencer’s News 
American Prose. 

‘reshman Rhetoric. 

Bowman’s Essays for College English. 

Lockwood’s The Freshman and His College. 

Bowman’s The Promise of 


Making of 


Country Life. 


Crawshaw’s English Liter- 
ature. 
Campbell 


A Book of Narratives. 


Latin 
Gildersleeve and Lodge’s Latin Composition. 
Lease’s Livy 
Moulton’s Intr 


a 


Towle and Jenks’ 


oductory Latin. 


Caesar’s Gallic 


War. 


Italian 


Dp ’ talian 
bowen s Italian 


French 


and Squair’s French Grammar. 


Fraser 
Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French Course. 


Armand’s Grammaire Elementarie. 


“1 


Chapuzet and 


Martin 


Bruce’s 


Daniels’ Mes Premiers Pas. 
and Russell’s At West 


Lectures 


Point. 
Faciles. 
Bruno’s Le de la France. 
Labiche et Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 

Perrichon 
Pattou’s Ca 


useries en France. 


Fontaine’s En France. 


Moffett’s Recits Historiques. 


Grandgent’s Selections for French 


Compo- 


sition. 


Spanish 
Marion Garennes’ 
Hills Ford’s A Spanish Course. 
Hills and Ford’s A Spanish Grammar. 


and Lengua Castellana. 


and First 

Bransby’s Spanish Reader. 

Nelson’s Spanish American Reader. 

Whittem and Andrade’s Spanish Commer- 
cial Correspondence. 

Waxman’s A Trip to South America. 

Hill’s 
Stories. 


and Reinhardt’s Spanish Short 


History 
Webster’s Ancient History. 
Webster’s Early European History 
Mathematics 
Wells’ Algebra for Secondary Schools 
Wells’ Advanced Course in Algebra. 
Wells and Hart’s First Year A 
Wells and 
Algebra. 


gebra 
Hart’s Second Course in 
Wells and Hart’s Geometry. 

Wells’ Complete Trigonometry. 

Fite’s College Algebra. 

Bauer and Brooke’s Trigonometry. 
Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics. 
Dooley’s Vocational Mathematics for Girls. 


( 


Osborne’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 


Economics 


Johnson’s Introduction to Economics 


Science 
Elhuff’s General Science. 
Allen and Gilbert’s Textbook in Botany. 
Walters’ Principles of Health Control. 
Arey, Bryant, Clendenin and Morrey’s Phy- 
siography. 
Coleman’s Textbook of Physics. 
Newell’s Chemistry. 
Newell’s Inorganic Chemistry for Colleges. 


General 


Business English 
Buhlig’s Business English. 
Buhlig’s First Year English. 


D. C. HEATH © COMPANY 


565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 
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covering camp organization, camp management, 
and Land-Army policies, for women who wish 
to qualify as supervisors of units of girl 
workers; and third, a more _ technical four 
weeks’ course in agriculture and farm manage- 
ment for women who hope some day to own 
homes or to become managers. Readers will 
agree that here is not only a unique but sig- 
nificant program. Virginia may well count her- 
self first among the Universities. 

Monterery County believes in consolidated 
schools. Fourteen of the poorest type of school 
buildings in the County have already been 
closed through consolidation, while three one- 
teacher schools have been prevented from being 


built. Other districts in the County are now 
considering consolidation. King City in Mon- 


terey County has voted bonds to the amount of 
$34,000 and plans are completed for an addi- 
tion to the Grammar School. Greenfield near 
King City is now advertising a twenty thousand 
dollar school bond election. Salinas Union High 
School has purchased 15 acres‘in a good loca- 
tion and intends to build in the near future. 
Under County Superintendent Geo. Schultzberg, 
the schools of Monterey County are making a 
real advance along all educational lines. 

Under the stimulating influence and wise 
leadership of Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Kern County, Education 
is apparently competing with oil for honors. 
Maricopa School District, once with small en- 
roliment, has, in order to accommodate the 
growth of the population, just issued bonds 
in the sum of $20,000 for additional buildings, 
connecting by corridors in the form of a quad- 
rangle. Wasco District voted $60,000 for a 
like purpose, contemplating a 10 or 12 room 
building, including conveniences for manual 
training, domestic science, library and _ kinder- 
garten 

The children’s parade proved to be a big 
factor in helping to carry the $2,300,000 school 
bond issue in Berkeley. The boys and girls 
of the Thousand Oaks School with their unique 
acorn hats and poppy caps captured the first 
prize Every vote in the Thousand Oaks Pre- 
cinct was cast for the bonds 

In the line of providing for present needs 
and to prepare for anticipated early develop- 
ments, Fresno Board of Education has recently 


purchased a tract of 30 acres of ground as a 
site of a half million dollar high school 
contemplated For buildings, grounds and ath- 


letic fields, a bond issue of $600,000 or $700,000, 
it is thought will be needed. 

In a recent school bond election in Berkeley, 
a precinct in one of the new additions cast 
114 ballots for, and none against them. In 
Long Beach, at one polling place there were 
149 votes for, and none against; and the entire 
city voted in the proposed $150,000 of school 
bonds by 5945 in favor and but 116 opposed. 
Salinas, also is planning for a new building 
and is likely to need a high school principal. 
Plans have been accepted for a new 10 room 
high school at Brentwood. It is to be of rein- 
forced concrete with a public auditorium and 
libray Vv 

Among the Counties of California Kern Coun- 
ty schools rank, in certain respects, remark- 
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# EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS # 








New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
Introduction to Economics, by Graham 
\. Laing, A. M., Instructor in Eco- 


nomics and History, University of 





economic organization. Deals extensively 
with our present-day banking system, in- 
cluding a thorough treatment of the Fed- 
eral reserve Act of 1913; foreign trade; 
theories of value and exchange; and eco- 
nomic conditions growing out of the war. 


Not a made-over college textbook, but 


| 
California. 
A complete and vivid picture of modern | 
| 


written especially for high school pupils 
in language that they can understand. While 
the course is elementary, it is at the same 
time comprehensive, and lays a_ thorough 
foundation for the college course. Bound 
in cloth, 400 pages. Ready May 15. 


Walsh’s Business Arithmetic, by John 
H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent 
of Schools, New York City; author 
of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. 

Even your girls will like this book be- 

cause it deals with real, living problems. 

Problems of the home, the farm, the store, 

the factory, the wage earner, the profes- 

sional man, of interest alike to girls and 
boys,—all treated in a way that will catch 
and hold interest. Teaches the fundamental 
principles of accounts and prepares for the 
formal study of bookkeeping. From begin- 
ning, to end the business way is empha- 
sized. Teaches the student to change his 
motto from “Slow but Sure” to “Quick and 

Accurate.” Vitalize your arithmetic in- 

struction by using this book next Septem- 


ber. Attractively and substantially bound 


in cloth, 504 pages. 


Constructive Dictation, by Edward Hall 
Gardner, A. M., Associate Professor 
of Business Administration, Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin; author of “Effect- 
ive Business Letters”, and “New Col- 
lection Methods.” 

Mr. Gardner’s latest production will meet 
the approval of every teacher who believes 
in the idea of a closer correlation of the 
advanced shorthand and _ business. corres- 
pondence instruction. Every teacher of 
shorthand is aware of the tremendous in- 
fluence dictation has upon the English of 
the student. Mr. Gardner has made his 
book an educational force instead of a 
mere collection of dictation material with- 
out rhyme or reason. The book teaches 
business English along with the acquirement 
of skill in the technique of shorthand writ- 
ing. It is a pioneer book—sure to ac- 
complish results. 376 pages, bound in cloth, 
illustrated. 


Send for complete list of new publications. 
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Se ee ee a a aT 
Dear Teacher Friends: 

Have you noticed that the State Board of Education has issued a call 

for bids on a text in United States History for the seventh and eighth grades? 

is your chance to secure for the pupils of California a really modern, 

ting and teachable text. Naturally you will interest yourself in this 

1 to the extent of investigating all of the new texts with a view to 

sending in a recommendation for the one that appeals to you as best suited to 
the present extraordinary needs. 

lor instance, you want the State Board to realize that there is absolutely 
no use in their wasting time examining books which do not teach Americanism; 
do not show the pupil clearly how we came to be what we are,—our gradual 
levelopment and evolution into the greatest democracy on earth. 

There are several new history texts for the upper grammar grades and a 
fey of them are worth investigating. We suggest, however, that you start 
with Beard and Bagley’s “History of the American People.” Then you will 
not need to look any farther 

Yours very truly, 
T. C. MOREHOUSE, 

Pacific Coast Manager, 
The Macmillan Company. 
lging a priori it = be a long time before the State Board will have 
ready for you. You'll need books for your classes next fall. The 
text is out of ta and out of stock. The demand for B and B is 

yreat, but we will try to have stock enough to sup ply your needs. 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE 
that they have opened an office under the 
management of 
Mr. A. B. MAVITY AT 
571 Market Street, San Francisco, 
are prepared promptly to answer inquiries 
concerning their 


high school and college textbooks. 
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Miss Elizabeth S. Adams, Potter School 


ably hig first in the amount of salary paid 
to kindergarten principal, second in salary 
of kindergarten teachers, second in amount ex- 
nended for apparatus and school equipment in 
the elementary schools and _ third in High 
School equipments fiftl ir amounts ex- 
nende in transportation of pupils to consol- 
idate schools, and first in amounts expended 
for transportation of pupils to high schools. 
of t s used I the comparison Kern 
County stood within the first quarter of the 
58 Counties 17 points for el entary schools, 
and o1 oints for high schools 
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RECONSTRUCTION OPENS GOV'T 
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Another World’s Record i 


Winning a Cause 


By THOMPSON 


AND BiIGwooD 


A companion book to LEST 
WE FORGET, emphasizing 


America’s part in the war. 
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Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 


W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager 
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Success,” and a “Sample Lessor 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
2 West Forty-Fifth St. NEW YORE | 
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Library School 


SUMMER SHORT COURSE 
Beginning June 23, 1919 


NOTABLE TEACHERS 
From EAST and WEST 


Special work for High School Librarians 


The Riverside Library Service School 
Riverside, California 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Is Essential to the Welfare of Your School Children 


All-Steel -- Everlasting 
Equipment at a Minimum 
Cost Embodying 
Maximum Efficiency 


COASTERS - HORSES 


SLIDES - RINGS 
PARALLELS - STRIDES ? SEE-SAWS - BUCKS 
BARS - LADDERS Send for catalog and prices. OCEAN WAVES 
MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
SWINGS 


C.F. Weber & Co. 
985 Market Street BASKET BALL 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 
222-224 S. Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 
524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX, Arizona 
100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO, Nevada 
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10,000 soldiers in Camp Lewis. Mr. Jensen is 
in line of promotion and he deserves it. 

Henry Holt & Company announce the open- 
ing of a Pacific Coast office in San Francisco. 
The office will be located at Potter Bros., 571 
Market set. Arthur B. Mavity has been trans- 
ferred from New York to take charge of the 
Pacific Coast interests of the Company. After 
a month in Oregon, Mr. Mavity will begin 
to make the “grand rounds” in California. The 
“News” welcomes him to the fraternity of 
school book men. 

The want “ads” printed below were sent to 
the Field Secretary of the N. E. A. by an army 
officer stationed at Raleigh, N. C., with the 
following comment: 

“IT am sending you herewith a clipping from 
the January 13th, 1919, issue of the “News and 
Observer” Josephus Daniels’ organ in Raleigh, 
N. C. You will note that these two want 
“ads” appear in the same issue. What in- 
centive is there for a person.to prepare him- 
self to teach in a high school when a colored 
barber, in the same town, who very probably 
cannot sign his own name, can make as much 
in two weeks as a high school teacher can 
make in a month.” 

WANTED: Colored barber for white trade 
in camp town; permanent position. We 
guarantee $25. per week. tight man can 
make $35, per week. Let us hear from you 
at once. Fleming & Elliott, 6 Market 
Square, Fayetteville, N. C. 

WANTED: ‘Teacher of Latin for the 
Lumberton High School, Lumberton, N. C. 
Salary $70. W. H. Cale. Superintendent. 
Clipped from N. E. A. Bulletin, April 1919. 
Mr. Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintend- 

ent of Schools, Pittsburgh, has, in the April 
Manual Training Magazine, a masterful dis- 
cussion of “Co-operative Industrial Education” 
to be launched on a large scale, He cites 
several instances of its introduction, and, in one 
case says, “we failed utterly to convince the 
teachers” of its advantages. Teachers, edu- 
cated themselves, in the traditional way, some- 
times find it difficult to take a different point 
of view,—the public’s point of view, the lay- 
man’s, the parent’s, or the employer’s; yet 
these are the people, who represent the group 
interests outside the schools for which the 
schools are preparing the boys and girls. 

A kindred discussion on “The Young Worker 
and the Part-time School’, in the same mag- 
azine, is by Owen D. Evans, Principal, Boston 
Continuation School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
It is an admirable presentation and intimate 
discussion of the problem of educating the 
youth of 14 to 16 years of age, when they 
most need directive stimulation. 

From figures reported by the Federal Bureau 
of Education, it appears that there were in 
1918, no less than 285 “Schools in which trades 
are taught’, scattered through 40 states; and 
144 “trade continuation schools”, in 29 states. 

A total of 4087 graduates, students and fac- 
ulty of the University of California entered 
the service of the United States during the war. 
It is notable, further, 55 per cent of all were 
commissioned with the rank of Lieutenant or 
higher “The College Man proved that he 
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Mt. Shasta 


Summer Session 


Chico State Normal 
At Foot of Mt. Shasta 
June 23 to July 31 

































































Recreation: Fishing, Boating, 
Swimming, Hiking. All after- 
noons free for recreation. 


Courses in Music, Art, Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, 
Domestic Art, Physical Educa- 
tion, Education, Teaching, 
Methods, Physiography, Agri- 
culture. 



















































































Ample opportunities for prac- 
tice teaching in all departments 


of the Training School will be 
offered. 






































Diplomas will be granted at the close 
of the summer session. Full credit 
will be given for all regular work. 


























Expenses: Living accommodations, 
provided by the Normal, not to ex- 
ceed $55.00 for the entire term of six 
weeks; each student must provide 
individual bedding; board alone not 
to exceed $50.00, a nominal ground 
fee for those who wish to provide 
their own living accommodations; a 
registration fee of $2.50 for new 
students ; no other expense necessary. 































There will be an opportunity offered 
for a limited number to earn a por- 
tion of their expense. 















For information address: 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, 
State Normal School, 
Chico, California. 
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544 Market Street 


The following is the fourth of Nine Teaching Outlines. They 
are intended for School Room Use in connection 
with the study of Commercial Geography 
History, Domestic Science. 


“SALT” 


“EARLY AMERICAN EFFORTS 
TO OBTAIN SALT” 


The Salt Industry Played an Important Part 
in the Early Settlement of This Country 


London companies first sent salt, and after that salt makers, to the Colonies 
from England. Gradually the colonists commenced the manufacture of salt 
Irom sea water. 

In 1680 salt was imported from the Barbados Islands. 

Next American companies were given sole rights to manufacture. 


During the Revolution a bushel of salt was exchanged under the state regula- 
tions for two barrels of flour. 


Women made salt while the men were at war. 

John Adams wrote in 1777 that salt was selling at $27.00 a bushel. 

A half pint of salt was considered a good result of a day’s labor. 

The presence of salt in central New York was felt to be a powerful factor 
in peopling that region. 

After the Indian wars salt was worth $3.00 a bushel at the works. 


In 1797 salt making on an extensive scale was commenced in what is now 
West Virginia. Here the first salt well was sunk. It reduced the price of 
salt to 4 cents a pound. 


Between 1811 and 1815 salt works in West Virginia paid the Government 
over $28,000.00 in royalties. They formed the principal supply until the devel- 
opment of the Michigan fields about 1860. Before that time better transporta- 
tion had made salt no longer a factor in determining lines of migration. 


References and quotations from: Edwin Sparks, Chautauqua, vol. 31, Page 382. 


LESLIE SALT 


(Best on earth or anywhere else) 


School Principals may address our office for information 
regarding Descriptive Story on Salt - Traveling 
Industrial Exhibit on Salt - Motion 
Picture Reel on the Salt Industry 


LESLIE SALT REFINING CO. 


San Francisco, California 


The June issue of the “News” will contain an outline on the subject: “Some 
Queer Legislation Governing Trade In Salt.” 
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had had training that was valuable to the 
government when it needed help.” 

Lake View (Chicago) High School utilizes the 
service of junior and senior students to assist 
in the library, each for one period a day, and 
allows credit toward graduation for the work. 

It is gratifying to know that San Francisco is 
to have an “Institute of Music’, and under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Conradi. Teachers know, 
or should know, that as an instrument of 
education, Music is unique and most effective. 
It is a matter of constant regret that it is so 
little recognized in the _ schools. The “Insti- 
tute of Music” is a welcome promise. 

This office was favored recently by 
fessional call from the genial Dr. 
Throughout the breadth 
well known, that, to prefix his initials or the 
title Doctor, seems almost as superfluous as 
to speak of Mister Washington or Mister Goethe. 
He is the “ever-ready” pedagogical light, the 
ubiquitous, ever-young, versatile, educator-at- 
large, the Horace Greeley free-lance in school 
journalism. He is probably known by and 
knows personally more cultivated and educa- 
tional people than any other public man, His 
address, April 4th, before the Berkeley Prin- 
cipals’ and Teachers’ Associations, drew a 
generous audience of interested citizens. He 
is a traveling Commissioner of Education, hav- 
ing crossed the continent more than fifty times; 
and, in person and by his pen, has made the 
Journal of Education the best-known _ school 
paper in the United States. Along with his 
years he seems to grow younger with his en- 
thusiasms. Here’s to the Universal Winship! 

As an incident, if not a direct instrument in 
the prosecution of war, the Government produced 
and exhibited thousands of reels of motion pic- 
tures,—touching the production and conserva- 
tion of food, health needs and disease preven- 
tion, the building of docks, ships, railroads, 
bridges, highways, motors and industrial pro- 
cesses. “These pictures belong to the people” 
says the War Department. The offer is made 
to co-operate with the localities, any locality 
or institution that can use them,—university, 
college, high school, elementary school or rural 
community, loaning pictures where projection 
machines are already at hand, or providing 
under conditions machine and pictures where 
rooms are available. Address Mr. F. W. Rey- 
nolds, Visual Instruction Section Educational 
Extension Bureau of Education, Washington, 
Dm C. 

Both East and West as shown in Associa- 
tion and other educational programs, the move- 
ment for the more general adoption of the 
6-3-3 plan of organizing public education grows 
in strength. 3eginning early in California, its 
development has been slower than in certain 
other states. But the adoption of the two 
added years of the Secondary School, known 
locally as the Junior College, is generally ac- 
cepted in law and theory, and, in practice, is 
accepted as rapidly as is wholesome for the 
System as a whole. The adjustments are many 
and should be made gradually. 

At the recent meeting of the Inland Empire 
Teachers Association, at Spokane, California, 
was represented by Selden C. Smith of Ginn & 


a pro- 
Winship. 
of the land he is so 


THE WAR and EDUCATION 
By ANDREW F. WEST 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.06. 

With a translation of the address de- 
livered on Bastille Day, 1918, by M. 
Laferre, French Minister of Public In- 
struction. 

A French officer said recently that his 
country fought the war “Pour humanité 
et les humanités.” That is the spirit of 
Dean West’s discussion, and he makes 
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the plea that we donot forget the teach- 
ings of the war in our education. 
THE VALUE of THE CLASSICS 


Edited by ANDREW F. WEST 


Boards, $1.00 net; by mail $1.06. 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.58. 


THE GRADUATE COLLEGE 
OF PRINCETON 
By ANDREW F. WEST 


(Eight pen and ink illustrations) 
Postpaid, 50c. 


From any bookseller or the 


Princeton 


University Press 
Princeton, N. J. 


GB 
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A MODERN TEXTBOOK 


Mechanical Drawing 


Problems 
By BERG AND KRONQUIST 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
Practical Applications 
EXCELLENT DRAFTSMANSHIP 
128 Full-page Plates 


DIRECT, CLEARCUT AND SIMPLE 
Has Stood the Test of Use 


COVERS TWO YEARS’ WORK 
It will solve your Mechanical 
Drawing Difficulties 
Price $1.00 


The Manual Arts Press 


0 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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This is the THIRD of a Series of Outlines on the 
“Production and Distribution of Milk” 


“The Modern Dairy— 
Care of the Cow” 


Only healthy cows can give pure milk. It is essential therefore that 
dairy cattle be kept free from disease as determined by periodic physical 
examinations and bacteriological tests. 

Tuberculosis is a disease common alike to human beings and cattle. 
The bovine (cattle) type of tuberculosis can be spread to human beings, 
especially children, by means of impure milk. To prevent this the laws of 
nearly all states now require periodic tuberculin tests of all dairy cattle. 
By means of this test unhealthy cattle are removed from the herds and 
branded T. B. First class dairies give particular attention to this matter 
as public confidence is important to the success of their business. 

The law in nearly all progressive states now requires cleanliness as 
well as health of cows. As shown in a previous outline, disease is spread 
by means of dirt, from the cow, which falls into the milk pail. To prevent 
this the Modern Dairy cleans and carefully curries the cows. It is required 

that milking shall be done only when cow and milker are clean and free 
from disease. It is becoming a common practice to wash the under part 
of the cow before milking. 

Food for the dairy herd must be clean and of such a nature as to give 
no odor to or otherwise effect the taste or character of the milk. Garbage, 
strong onions or vegetable refuse are likely to injure cows and the taste 
of milk. The regular feeding of dairy cows is important and it is usually 
insisted that dusty food shall not be given within one hour of milking time. 

Drinking water for cows cannot now be taken from a well located 
near the barn. Such drinking water must be protected from possible stable 
contamination and tested at regular intervals. 


o- —-@ 


These Outlines are prepared for Class Room Use—Especially in 
City Schools. They are NOT intended for Agricultural 
Instruction. Their purpose is to Acquaint Consumers 
of Milk with Essential Facts showing the 
Relation between Milk and Health. 


PREPARED BY 


WALNUT GROVE CREAMERY CO. 
41st and Market Streets 


The June issue of the “News” will 
t an outline on “The Mod- ° e 
| ern Dairy—Care of Premises and Oakland, California 


Utensils.” 
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Company, W. O. Baker of Scribners, W. G. 
Hartranft of Silver, Burdett, and Fred More- 
house of Macmillans. A quartette without an 
equal. 

A syndicated letter has 
the Federal Board for vocational 
to publishers, saying: “The great 
encountered by the Government in 
disabled soldiers and sailors is to get informa- 
tion of the opportunity to them’, and asking 
that a statement of the privileges and conditions 
be published in the “Sierra Educational 


been sent out by 
education 
difficulty 


re-educating 


” 


News. 


The following running abstract is cheerfully 
made and herewith published. 

“The Government is resolved to do its best 
to restore him to health, strength and self- 
supporting activity; that hospital care will be 
furnished until recovery; war-risk insurance 


continued during disability; vocational train- 
ing in kind and place to suit the needs of the 
individual under the authority of the Federal 
Board, without cost to the man, and a monthly 
compensation during the course, of $65.00 to 
$75.00; to which will be added a monthly allow- 
ance to his dependents, during 

Address communications to: 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, 


his training.” 


200 New Jersey Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
or to the local office for this: 


The Twelfth District, 

997 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, California. 

Apropos of the effort to adjust the relations 
between the high 
the University, 
advisable to 
easy but to 
teachers of 
with him. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents 
of the University, Wheeler recom- 
mended that the barrier requiring stu- 
dents from accredited schools to present a cer- 
tain number of credits in 


schools of California and 
says: “It is 
the University 
difficult”, and 
inclined to agree 


Regent 
make 

make 
youth 


Taussig 

entrance to 
graduation 

will be 


President 
present 


subjects named by 


the University be removed, so that prospec- 
tive students may enter solely on the recom- 
mendation of high school principals. This 


measure has the support of the faculty 


finally, as a settled 


and 


its promulgation, policy of 


the University will doubtless find a responsive 
chord among the high schools. 


The death of Dr. Edward Pierce, 


recently in 
Sierra 


Madre, California, removes a well known 
educator of long experience in this State. Pres- 
ident of the Chico Normal from 1889- 
1893, he was head of the Los Angeles 
Normal School from 1893-1904. He had lived 
a semi-invalid life for years and will 
be mourned by thousands who knew him dur- 
ing the years he served the State. 

The death, March 28th, at 
Francisco, of Mrs. 
schools and the 
well known 


School 
also 


several 


long 
her home in San- 
Kate McGrath, took from the 
community one of the city’s 
teachers. Beside her other teach- 
ing experience, she had been Principal of the 
Starr King School for nearly 30 The 
this remembers great 


years. 


her with 


writer of 

respect. 
Wholly apart from his business as 

the Coddington Teachers’ 


note 


head of 


Agency, recently lo- 
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MEDART 
Playground Apparatus 


is again offered to users of this 
equipment after having been virtu- 
ally off the market during the war. 

The Government required war 
munitions and as the Fred Medart 


Shops were well adapted to this 
class of work they were devoted 
almost exclusively to munitions 
production. 

The first essential of Medart 
success, “Good Service”, is now 
thoroughly _ re-established. The 
stimulus of the many new lessons 


learned in quantity production and 
in working to exacting specifica- 
tions cannot do other than make 
MEDART PLAYGROUND AP- 
PARATUS better than ever. 

Our Catalog “W” is a_ recog- 
nized guide on Playground Equip- 


ment and it will be mailed on re- 


quest to persons’ interested in 
playground work. It thoroughly 
reflects our 45 years of practical 
experience. 





Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Playground Apparatus 
Gymnasium Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Western Office 
Rialto Building, San Francisco 
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THAT NEW “SERVICE 
By THE 


LEDERER, STREET & ZEUS 


PECIMEN pages, showing 


the various styles of “lay- 
outs” suitable for School 
Annuals will be an added 
feature to our ads from 
month to month. This set- 
the fixed idea that there 
illustration with which to 
page. The reading matter, 
therefore, must be so arranged as to con- 
form to the picture. The two-column 
effect at once suggests itself; the reader 
reads down one side 
of the “cut” and then 
down the side 
without a break. Long 
lines reading across 
the full width of the 
page would necessitate 
placing the cut to one 
side or the other, or 
placing it in any one 
of the four corners. 
PREPARATION OF COPY 
There are two stand- 
ard sizes of paper for 
use on the typewriter: 814x11” - 84)x14”. 
Write on one side of the sheet only. Double 
space the lines; this will allow for the 
insertion of “eleventh-hour” changes of 
phrases or words. Number each sheet 
preferably in the upper right-hand corner. 
Legible, long-hand manuscript is accept- 
able (as a last resort), if the writer will 
bear in mind the following suggestions: 
1. Write with ink or medium-soft pencil. 
Double space, same as typewritten copy. 
2. Be careful about capitalization. It is 
best in proper nouns to PRINT the name in 
full; or, at least, the initials and first 
letter of a person’s name. In _ proper 
names and in foreign words, where there is 
so much copy as to make it a tedious task 
to PRINT all of it, ordinary long-hand 
writing can be made more legible by draw- 
ing a line under the u (remember wu stands 


up is based on 
but one 
“liven” the 


is 


other 





SERIES” ON PRINTING 
AD MAN 
CO., BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


for “under”) ; also: a small circle directly 
over an 7 aids greatly to discern at a glance 
a hurriedly written e from an undotted i. 

3. Denote your periods (.) by an (x), 
Make your commas (,) distinct; the same 
rule applies to other marks of punctuation. 

4. Ample indention should be allowed 
for the commencement of a paragraph; 
where the writer desires (after the copy 
has been written) to break up a long 
paragraph into two or more smaller ones, 
a @ mark is sufficient. When a sentence 
not ending a_ para- 
graph is completed at 
the end of a page, 
mark it “No @.” If, 
however, the end of 
the sentence the 
end of the paragraph, 
at the extreme right 
end of the sheet make 
a @ mark. This will 
prevent the machine 
operator, who is set- 
ting the matter, from 
losing time in having 
to look at the next page of copy to see 
whether or not a paragraph is wanted. 
CHOOSING OF BACKGROUNDS FOR PICTURES 

Note the difference in the backgrounds of 
the two above pictures. A _ forefinger 
placed over each of the end rounds of the 
bannister will produce the startling effect 
of a Fiji hair-dress for the subject—see 
picture on the left. To overcome this 
defect the engraver was put to consider- 
able extra work; in a “rush” order, where 
good service is wanted, not only is valu- 
able time lost, but unnecessary expense is 
entailed. The engraving department, like 
all other branches of the printing business, 
must have “good copy” to get the best 
results. The reason, therefore, for careful 
consideration of the subjects in contrast 
to the backgrounds is obvious. These two 
pictures tell their own story. Take heed. 
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cated in Berkeley, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion to know that Mr. Ralph W. Coddington 
is to be identified with the life and interests 
about the Bay. He is so much more than 
his business, that those who first know him 
in-his office are sure upon further acquaintance, 
to come to think of him as a friend. He and 
his good wife are people whom you would 
like to welcome in your home, and have about 
you as neighbors. 

Mr. James W. Mullen, a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union and editor of the Labor Clar- 
ion, official organ of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, honored the student body and the 
faculty of the University of California, and an 
interested body of citizens, at a meeting in 
the Greek Theater on the Campus, Friday morn- 
ing, April 4. Mr. Mullen is well known about 
the Bay for his acquaintance with, and intelli- 
gent interest in, problems of education, and 
equal opportunities for all grades and forms of 
education for the entire body of the people. 
His co-operation with agencies for promoting 
industrial education has been both constant and 
helpful. 


The patronage and encouragement of music in 
the schools may be sporadic, and in many 
schools tolerated or poorly supported, but music 
for the young is slowly coming into its own. 
The Marysville schools under Julius Lang, di- 
rector, have recently installed 40 band instru- 
ments and effected a boys’ organization. Marys- 
ville will have a Fourth of July! 


In the campaign for 100,000 memberships in 
the National Education Association, allotments 
have been made to the several states in pro- 
portion to the number of teachers employed. 
California’s allotment is 2800; the number of 
paid up memberships to date is 2010, or 69%. 
But one state, Delaware, has a larger per 
cent. Except these two, of the five states that 
stand next highest, three are far western 
states. The average for the New England 
states is less than 12 per cent of their quota; 
the average for the group of southern states 
is but little less than in New England. 


From the Modesto Herald it is learned that 
Lowell School district of Stanislaus County has 
opened a school of Americanization. Here are 
honors for Stanislaus County The school is for 
non-English speaking adults, including women as 
well as men, and for the present, meeting 
twice a week. In the Fall it is hoped to open 
similar schools at Hughson and Oakdale. Supt. 
A. G. Elmore is loyally supported by C. L. 
Swinson of the Hughson School and Chas. H. 
Romant, Modesto, as well as by other teachers 
and citizens. Other rural and village districts 
may well take suggestion from Stanislaus’ 
experience. 

Capt. Delbert Brunton, Vice Principal of the 
Orange High School, and for ten years perfect- 
ing the Fullerton High School, has returned 
from more than a year of active war service in 
France. ~As Principal Brunton, he is known 
by most teachers of whatever grade, in South- 
ern California, and by many elsewhere in the 
State It is hoped we may have the pleasure 
of including in the columns of the “News” a 
contribution from Capt. Brunton. 
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High School Graduates 


AND OTHERS 
Require Additional Preparation for 
Entrance to the Universities 
Should Enroll in the 
SPECIAL SUMMER REVIEW CLASSES 
Of the A-to-Zed School, Berkeley, California 


Who 


Open to high school graduates who have 
failed to secure recommending grades in one 
or more of the University admission require- 
ments and to others who wish a thorough 
review in matriculation subjects before tak- 
ing the University examinations. 

Let Us Know Your Needs and We 


Plan Your Work to Meet Them 


Students with laboratory work to make up 
should begin not later than June Ist. 


will 


The regular Summer Session of the A-to-Zed 
School will open June 1st and will continue 


ten weeks. High school and grammar grade 
work will be covered. 


The A-to-Zed Coaching Department will con- 
tinue open throughout the summer, offering 
individual instruction in all high school and 
grammar grade subjects. Special attention 
will be given to preparation for University, 
College Board, West Point, Annapolis, Li- 
brary and Teachers’ examinations. 


The Begular Pall Term of the A-to-Zed opens 
August 18th for both high school and 
grammar grade students. 


Write for Circular of Information 


THE A-to-Zed SCHOOL 
2401 Channing Way, Berkeley, Cal. 





University of 
Southern California 


SUMMER SESSION, 1919. 
June 30 to August 8 


Over 150 courses in 27 departments 
of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Faculty of seventy-five including 
thirty visiting members from other 
institutions. 

Special opportunities for teachers 
desiring to work for the High School 
Certification. 

The Casa Espanola gives facilities for 
those wishing to perfect themselves 
in Spanish. 

Practical courses in Agriculture and 
the Management of School Gardens, 
Household Economics, a _ feature. 
Unusual opportunities for teachers of 
Public School Music. 

Summer Sessions also in the Colleges 
of Law, Medicine, Music and Oratory. 


Tuition $20 for the term. 


For Bulletins giving full 
ment of courses address 


The Registrar, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


announce- 
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REGISTER with the 
CODDINGTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


& For more than twelve years Mr. R. W. Coddington, 
and Mrs. Mary L. Coddington have conducted a 
teachers’ agency in California. Their offices are open 
the year around, and are devoted exclusively to the 

business of placing teachers in schools. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 
A CONTRACT THAT YOU CAN UNDERSTAND. 


Ask any Superintendent of Schools or High School 
Principal about them. ‘They are known to most em- 
ployers and thousands of teachers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coddington will devote their personal attention to 
these offices. Well-trained and thoroughly competent 
assistants are employed. 


LOS ANGELES ADDRESS UNCHANGED — 533 Citizens National 
Bank Bldg. Telephone 14531. 


BERKELEY OFFICES—Berkeley Bank Bldg. Telephone Berkeley 350. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


ESTIMATE BLANK 
Pacific Chemical Co. 


1421--23 No. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN : 
Kindly give me estimate on the following School 
Supplies for next year’s consumption. 
Ink 
Chalk 
Blackboard Erasers 
Blackboard Renewer 
Toilet Paper 
Paper Towels 
Liquid Soap 
Sweeping Compound 
Floor Oil 
Floor Brushes ........ 
Dusters 
Pipe and Drain Cleaner 


? 


size 


Estimates gladly furnished 
on complete list of similar 
supplies 
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At Chicago was submitted an interesting re- 
port of a sub-committee on Junior Units of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in _ sec- 
ondary schools. The members of this commit- 
tee were Supt. Mortensen of Chicago, J. Stan- 
ley Brown, Joliet, Ill, J. E. Marshall, St. 
Paul and FE. Morris Cox of Oakland. Copies 
of the report may be had by request, from 
War Department Committee on Education and 
Special Training, 207 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., or from the Secretary of the N. E. A,, 
J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

After a recent trial of the “merit system” 
for promoting and paying teachers in the 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, schools, the teachers have 
entered a vigorous protest, contending that “it 
has destroyed the friendly human relationship 
that ought to exist between teacher and pupil; 
it has made of each pupil a “specimen” to be 
the constant subject of purely academic exper- 
iments having no practical value, except to 
furnish tabulated data for voluminous reports 
—and for what? It has changed many a kindly, 
patient teacher into a driver who must secure 
results at any cost; it has wrecked and is 
wrecking the nerves of a majority of the wo- 
men of the teaching force, who are expected 
to exhibit the same strength as a strong ener- 
getic man who works under his own direction, 
while they suffer the continual strain of be- 
ing checked up; it promotes and rewards dis- 
honesty in that a teacher who is willing to 
give a little assistance to a pupil here and there 
in a test, makes a good showing and gets a 
good bonus, while the conscientious teacher 
plods on unrewarded and unnoticed.” All of 
which may make interesting reading ten years 
hence. 

A most interesting bit of information comes 
from the Diston Saw, File and Steel Works at 
Tacony near Philadelphia, describing their Cafe- 
teria. Every domestic science department in 
schools, institutions using Cafeteria outfits and 
public Cafeterias everywhere will find here most 
illuminating facts,— about kitchen arrangements, 
labor-saving and sanitary equipments, dish- 
washing machines, plans for quick service, prin- 
ciples of cooking, etc. The building has a 
seating capacity of 900 at one time and kitchen 
capacity of 1500. 

Under the direction of the University of Cal- 
ifornia Extension Division, there has been 
opened a series of lectures on “Latin America”, 
—general characteristics, diplomatic and con- 
Sular service, our trade with the Southern Re- 
publics, from Panama to Argentine, Central 
America and the West Indies, ending with “A 
Gold Mine for United States Enterprise”. The 
lectures are given in Sorosis Hall, San Fran- 
cisco, on successive Wednesday evenings, be- 
ginning April 30th. 

Ss. C. Smith of Ginn & Company, T. C. More- 
house of the Macmillan Company and W. O. 
Baker of Chas. Scribner's Sons, represented 
California at the recent meeting at Spokane, 
of the Inland Empire Teachers’ Association. 
Fully 3,000 teachers were present from Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana. 

The San Diego Public Schools under the man- 
ag ent of Supt. G. V. Whaley, have begun 


Teachers for Vacation Work 


or permanently, to sell our educational publ 
cations. May work singly, or in parties under 
adership of experienced worker, anywhere on 
1e Coast. Salary and Commission. Write 
Geo. L. Shuman & Co., 929 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco. 
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Your Vacation Opportunity 


The Summer Quarter 1919 will receive the 
added inspiration of professors and instruc- 
tors returning from war service in many 
lands. Students and teachers, interested in 
keeping abreast of the times or in complet- 
ing work already begun, appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of instruction in a regular season of 
study under members of the University staff. 
Scholars desiring to prosecute research in 
the libraries and laboratories will find facil- 
ities for work under the most favorable con- 
ditions. 

Courses are offered in all departments and 
include undergraduate and graduate instruc- 
tion in Arts, Literature, Science, Commerce 
and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, 
and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July 23 
Second Term July 24- August 29 


Students may register for either term or both 
For the complete announcement of courses address 


-_ University of Chicago, Chicago. Ill. 
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STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session, July 28-Aug. 29, 1919 


A special feature of the summer session 
will be the courses for directors and 
teachers of vocational schools receiving 
state and federal aid. 


Vocational Education 4 Professional Courses 
15 Shop Courses 


The following groups of courses are 
also offered: 


Industrial Arts 22 Courses 
Household Arts 5 Courses 
Third and Fourth Years’ Work....7 Courses 
Physical Training Courses 


These courses are offered for supervisors 
and teachers of Industrial Arts and of 
Household Arts; for dietitians, and for 
managers of cafeterias, lunch rooms, and 
institutional housekeeping; for students, 
or teachers wishing to take advanced work 
for the B. S. degree in Industrial Arts 
or Household Arts; for athletic coaches 
and others interested in athletic games 
and swimming. Credit on two year dip- 
loma courses or four year degree courses 
given for summer session work. Announce- 
ment ready April 15. 


Catalog for regular annual session ready 
now. 


For either, address 
L. D. Harvey, President, 
Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
Write NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and enrollment card. 
The Educational The Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency 


Clearing House Pacific office: Portland, Oregon Wm. Ruffer, A. M., Manager, 
of the West Frank K. Welles, Mer. 326 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. 














THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY **""*"** ox,zo8 4xozuns 


BERKELEY OFFICE LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
2161 Shattuck Avenue., corner Center Street 516 Security Building, 510 Spring St. 


RELIABLE AND EFFICIENT 
Endorsed by University Professors, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers 
Registration FREE — Good Teachers Constantly in Demand 
Other offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, Memphis, Chicago, Denver, Portland. 
SEND TO ANY OFFICE FOR CIRCULARS AND REGISTRATION FORMS. 








CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE CLUB 


If you want a better position, write for enrollment blank and full par- 
ticulars regarding the Club and its plan of work. The dues for 1919 
will be but Three Dollars. No Commissions whatever. 


C. M. ROGERS, Manager SANTA MARIA, California 








BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Longest, largest, best service on the Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 
717 Market Street 2117 Center Street 517 Brockman Bldg. 


"4 + Teachers, get a better position. Try the “Bureau for Specialists." Registers 

College Graduates exclusively (vocational teachers excepted). No grade 

school positions. Fills the better places only. Covers all States. Ask for details 

FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 1504 $. GRAND AVE., ST.LOU/S. MO. 



















THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sénvez:“coronans. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS — We operate in All Western States— REGISTER NOW 
FRED DICK, Manager Co-operating Agencies—-Harrisburg, Pa.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x34. For 40 or more. 40 for 30 
cents; 75 cents a hundred. 

Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5%x8. For 20 or more. 20 for 30 cents. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. Two cents each for 
15 or more. 

Large Pictures for Framing. Art Subjects. $1.25 forone; $1.00 
















each for two or more. Size 22x28 including the white 
margin. 
CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations and 3 pictures 
for a dime. [Please do not send for the catalogue without 


sending the dime.] 
The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


FreeptinG Her Brrps We want every school in California 
Millet to have our Catalogue. 10 cents. 
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the publication of the “San Diego School Bulle- 
tin’. In a convincing way the first number 
discusses school building conditions, a _ table 
showing the crowding of classes, attendance in 
the high school and junior college, and the 
high school accommodations. For the. ele- 
mentary enrollment, three new large buildings 
are needed, and for the high school fifty per- 
cent more room than they have now. 

Mr. G. H. Jantzen, Principal of the Colton, 
California, High School, has been made Superin- 
tendent of the San Bernardino Schools, a po- 
sition made vacant by the death of Supt. Roy B. 
Stover. For the present, Mr. Jantzen will serve 
both schools. 

National City, near San Diego, has recently 
acquired an additional tract of land as the 
site of a new school building which is in 
prospect. 

4& Massachusetts Commission on Education re- 
commends to the legislature, that a minimum 
salary for teachers be $650; that the compul- 
sory school attendance age be 16 years; that 
the number of Normals be reduced (she has 12); 
and that a normal college be established; that 
the junior high school be legalized; that provision 
be made for a longer school day, for the sup- 
port and extension of trade education; for a 
state director of vocational schools and phys- 
ical education each; and a vigorous campaign 
for Americanization. Some interesting and il- 
luminating conferences of California teachers 
might be had comparing our present situation 
with the Massachusetts recommendations. 

Among the newer and so-named occupational 
subjects, Oakland has just announced for Fre- 
mont high school a course in poultry husbandry. 
The matter is to be pursued in a scientific 
way, but with practical ends in view. For 
the beginning poultry stock has been loaned 
to the school. H. L. Hensley is in charge. 

One of the most interesting, the most prolific 
of workers, is Luther Burbank; least understood 
by the public, often criticised by the Scientist, 
marvelously resourceful in his own field, ac- 
complishing such wonders among plants, that 
it is little wonder the popular mind should 
think him a wizard. A fascinating story of 
the man and his work appears in the April 
issue of “Orchard and Farm”. Burbank is 
one of California’s most distinguished citizens. 

Samuel T. Dutton, of Teachers’ College, died 
March 28th, aged 69 years. Teachers and es- 
pecially school superintendents, will remember 
him as the author of “Social Phases of Edu- 
cation”, and a very sensible “School Manage- 
ment’, and Editor of the “World at War” series. 

In School and Society for April 5th, Mr. Elmer 
Harrison Wilds, proposes and discusses “A 
Bureau of Information and Research for Nor- 
mal Schools”, similar in certain respects to the 
“Research Syndicate’ proposed by Dr. Lange 
in the January 1919 issue of this journal, and 
which is expected to begin its work in August 
of this year, 

The Tamalpais Union High School is one of a 
dozen or more Schools in California to receive 
aid under the Smith-Hughes Act, and main- 
tains courses in carpentry, electricity and ma- 
chine construction. Each calls for three hours 
per day in the shop and three hours in related 


Prominent Educators Advise 


More Vocational Work 


Teachers 


for.such work will be needed. 
They will be demanded by all 
progressive school boards. 


Are You Ready for a Position ? 
The SUMMER SESSION of the 


CLP Sa . 
Wa ~ a = 
2119 Allston Way, sitet Cal. 


June 23 to August 2, 1919 


will do much to prepare you. 
An excellent program is offered 
in vocational and art work for 
both regular and special teachers. 


MANUAL TRAINING AND 
DRAWING TEACHERS! 
Note the practical courses in 


Constructive Design and In- 
terior Decoration. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TEACHERS! 


Note the course in Weaving 
and Costume Design. 


For further particulars write 
for illustrated summer catalog. 


F. H. Meyer, Director. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


Being a facsimile of the front page of a school paper such as could be printed in your 
school—if printing outfit were installed. 


Education 


a. American Type Founders Company 200, Communipaw Ave. 


Jersey City, N.J. 


Print Shop, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


99 
‘‘Progress 
The School Paper of the Middlesex County (N. J.) Vocational School, says: 


VEN if the boy does not elect to follow the printing trade, his training in 
this department must benefit him in any walk of life. What wood is to 
the Woodworking Shop and metal to the Machine Shop the English lan- 
guage is to the Printing Shop. The constant forming of words and sentences 
with type is one of the best ways of teaching a boy spelling, punctuation and 
English composition. In this era of well-established recognition of the value 
of publicity, the Printing Department is a very important medium. In no 
other department of vocational training is there the opportunity to place 
before the boys, the parents, the taxpayers and the public at large, quickly 
and concisely, an accounting of what the schools have done, are doing and 
what they expect to do. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Selling Houses in Nearly all Large Cities 
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academic work and drawing, and requires four Bait MIQIUUDUOAULUUNUEU EOE 
years for graduation. It is a distinctly voca- = 

tional school for youth of secondary grade. 

Dr. J. S. Knox of Cleveland, Ohio, a business 


man and writer of books, is authority for the 3 Before the W ar 
statement that “there are 13,000,000 people 
engaged in agriculture in this country, and 


but one per cent are really efficient in their Laboratory Supplies were 


work”. He classified farmers as tired, retired : 

and rubber-tired. largely imported. 

The Oakland Vocational School runs a print = 

shop and does an enormous amount of work. = os 

In addition to more than 30,000 school pamph- : 

lets, it turns out four high school weeklies, A M f 

setting the type, making up the forms and merican anu acture 
running through the press, manifolding and ‘ . 

stitching. Two interesting observations are to was limited by the low cost 
the effect that all the work is done by the = 

girls, and it is an organic and regular part of s of European labor. 

the instruction, being used as one of the in- = ah te 

struments of education. 2 

As to equality of opportunity, all that gov- late : 
ernment can do is to give each member of = Today ou;©r apparatus 1S 
society an equal chance; it cannot make that 3 

individual take it and make the most of it. = ° . 

It cannot make men or women wise, or indus- = Made In America 
trious or frugal, or intelligent, “Knowledge is : 

power”, and opportunity is power; but in both = and 

cases, Only as they are used. : 


Notwithstanding a fairly settled American = i 
policy of co-education’ for all grades of schools, = Made on the Pacific Coast 
there is some sentiment in Berkeley favorable = 

to a separate high school for girls. No argu- 

ments have been advanced in public—only a : 

plea for such school “because we want it”. = Depend on us fully for 
There are some valid reasons why the sexes : - 

might properly be separated for their educa- = Chemicals and Glassware, 
tion from 12 to 18 years of age. There are = 

equally good reasons, and many of them, why : 

co-education, in public schools is. preferable. : Laboratory Apparatus, 
Should this demand prove to be more than a e . . 
passing whim, it will receive further atten- = Microscopes, Pro jection 
tion here. : , . 

Ohio reports 295 centralized schools in suc- Apparatus, Science Supplies, 
cessful operation. Beside being large enough = 
to take effective organization and allow of = etc. 
more varied courses, they have large grounds 3 
and many unusual accommodations, auditoriums, 
shops, etc. = . 

In the New York City High Schools after 1920, : Specify from Our Catalog 
every student will be required to include in 
his program, “A course in Economics of not Use our up-to-date net price 
less than five periods a week for one half year”. z 
Read in this connection Dr. Hunt’s article on : lists. 
“Economics in the High School’, elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Eleven California cities reporting to the 
Taxpayers’ Journal have school building pro- 
jects of $3,460,000 in sight. A complete census 
of the cities would probably double or treble 


this amount. [ INIVERSITY 
Milwaukee, also, is considering the expediency = 
operating the city schools throughout the 


er, Few systems have really’ entered : APPARATUS Cr: 
upon the venture, with resolution and matured 
ut it is i sti hat so many cities : , 
Bn amnghngh ger re 2229 McGee Ave. 
eriously considering how the millions of : 
invested in school buildings and grounds = *¢ . 
and equipments may be utilized more fully. 3 Berkeley California 


To allow an extensive teaching plant to lie 


Send us your orders 


and lists of requirements. 


ANDENUATONUENEETONA EN DA NNAEETEN TH ae 


idle one-fourth of the year and two-sevenths B 
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Stanley Concealed 
Ratchet Bit Brace 


The Ideal Brace for Manual 
Training Use 

The Ratchet parts are entirely en- 
closed, thus keeping out moisture and 
dirt, retaining lubrication and protecting 
the student’s hands. 

It is very strong and so designed that 
it is practically impossible for it to get 
out of order. 

Cocobolo Head and Handle — Ball 
Bearing Head— ——— Jaws—Heavily 
Nickel Plated. 


Let us send you Simi details. 


STANLEY Rue & Levet Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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SCHOOL ROOM CLOCKS The Saw most 


The clock in the school room should 

be of good size and reliable in quality. Carpenters 
It should be the authority on school 

time The school room clock gives 

public notice to the pupil of the time 

he is expected to report, 

Punctuality and reliability should be 

instilled in the minds of the pupils; 

to do this a reliable clock is necessary. 

Our Reguator “E” clock is one of the 

best spring clocks you can select for 

school use. It has high grade standard 

works, is mounted in a splendid oak 

case and can be depended upon for 

many years of satisfactory service. 

It is accurate and reliable. Hight- oa oh 
day time, with or without calendar. firs She ©, A stronger 


i endorsement 
C. F. WEBER & CO. fe iG could not be had. 
985 MARKET STREET ers “Send for our pamphlet 


SAN FRANCISCO ee “Why a Saw Cuts” 
SO. LOS ANGELES STREET eS 


LOS ANGELES 


100 WEST COMMERCIAL ROW HENRY DISSTON ~, SONS 
RENO 
Incorporated 
524 WEST WASHINGTON STREET Keystone Saw,T ool, Steel and File Works 
PHOENIX * PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 
o & 
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of the days, is a form of extravagance, that 
would not be tolerated in any business industry. 


School Wtatistics and Publicity. By Carter Alex- 
ander. Silver, Burdett & Co. Pages 321. 
Mr. Alexander has done a piece of thoroughly 
original work: ‘An attempt to make known 
to the public the inner workings of the school, 
to the end that fluid educational interest may 
take on stability of action directed toward pro- 
gressive ends.” How school statistics may be 
made effective in bringing home to the public, 
and all the public, the real school conditions; 
how worth while information may be collected, 
how it may be presented in effective form to 
appeal to the layman, technical methods, scales, 
tables, graphic presentations and the interpre- 
tation of such exhibits. It is not a book upon 
tests and investigations, primarily, but of their 
application. To superintendents, principals, 
supervisors and others interested in evaluating 
the school product, this book is not only one 
of the newest publications, but one of the 

greatest promise of assistance. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, of New 
York City announces the opening of an office in 
Boston. The management is in charge of 
Ralph R. MecMasters, former principal of the 
Standard Commercial School Exhibit, at the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, and 
Principal of the Orland (California) High 
School from 1914-1918. 


“Will C. Wood, the newly elected State Su- 
perintendent of California, gave what promises 


to be an epoch-making address at the Chicago 
Meeting.”—Journal of Education. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Sierra Edu- 
cational News, published monthly at San Fran- 
cisco, California, for April 1, 1919. 

State of California, County of San FranciscoJ)ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Richard G. Boone, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Sierra Educational News, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
garry printed on the reverse of this form, 
0 wit 
1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, California Teachers’ 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Editor, Richard G. Boone, Berkeley, Cal. 

Managing Editor, Arthur H. Chamberlain, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: California Teachers’ 
Association, incorporated. No stockholders hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Secretary, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. E. Morris Cox, President, Oakland, Cal. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

RICHARD G. BOONE, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of March, 1919. 

. [Seal] D. R. RICHARDS. 
Notary Public, in and for the City and County 
of Sdn Francisco, State of California. 

(My commission expires May 26, 1921.) 
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Defective Speech Correction 


SECOND ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 2, 1919 


A practical intensive training Course for 
Teachers will be given in San Francisco during 
the month of July. 

The introduction of this work in the public 
schools has created an urgent demand for 
trained teachers in this profession. 

The Summer Session of July 1918 supplied 
but the nucleus of instructors in this field. 
Faculty: Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford 

Mr. G. S. Farrington. 


Address: 1350 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 
AND SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


Berkeley Session, High School Building, July 7th 
to the 25th inclusive. 
Long Beach Session, High School Building, 
August 4th to the 22nd, inclusive. 
Courses covering the work of the grades with 
emphasis upon grades one to six inclusive. 
Methods and plans in Reading, Arithmetic, Lan- 
guage, Spelling, Story Telling, Geography, Writ- 
ing, Drawing, Hand Work, Folk Dancing, Physi- 
cal Education, Seat Work, Sand Table and 
School Management. Tuition, $30. 
Hundreds of satisfied teachers throughout Cali- 
fornia will testify that this Summer School 
work is intensely practical. These courses will 
give you usable material for all of the coming 
year. Write for folder to 


MISS CAROLINE SWOPE, 
686 E. 8th St. Riverside, Cal. 
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IMPRESS 
UPON YOUR PUPILS 


the vital importance of 


time. The Ingersoll 
Watch Traveling Indus- 
trial Exhibit is just the 
thing. 

Have the Extension 
Bureau of the University 
of California send this 
display now so no further 
time will be lost. 


GC. a 
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BOOKS BOOKS 
ATTENTION --- HELP 


School Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers 


We are now making up our orders 
for text-books for the fall opening of 
school. Every teacher can help her- 
self, her school and us by giving the 
principal a list of the books wanted 
for her department. Every Principal 
should mail us these lists at once. 
We 
Send us your lists 
your school now 
to find fault 


Freight from the east is slow. 
must order now. 
of used 
and won’t 
next term. 


Potter Brothers Co. 


of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


texts in 


you have 


Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 
Have Advanced 


Pencils 


You can help cut down 
the high cost of writing 
materials for the children, 
by arranging for more in- 
dividual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the 
celebrated Waltham brand 
or the Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED. 1835 
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This is the most popular 
School Pen in the 
United States. 


This School Pen represents 
years of satisfactory results 
in making a fine all around 
working pen—Hard enough— 
flexible enough—carries ink 
well. 

Uniform in writing perform- 
ance — Corrosion resisting — 
durable, 

Just the 
class work. 

Write for samples. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


pen desired for 


BIDS WANTED FOR 
TEXTBOOK IN HISTORY 


The State Board of Education of 
California hereby invites authors or 
publishers to submit sealed proposals 
or bids for the sale or lease of the 
right to publish and distribute in Cal- 
ifornia the following textbook: 
History of the United States for the 
upper elementary grades. 
Manuscripts or sample books of the 
above should be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of the Board, at his office in 
toom 707, Forum Building, Sacra- 
mento, on or before July 1, 1919. 
Bids for the sale or lease of such rights, 
inclosed in a separate sealed envelope ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Board, 
itemized according to specifications, and 
marked “Bid for textbook in history,” 
may be submitted on or before the hour 
of 4 o’clock p. m. of July 1, 1919. Speci- 
fications giving rules and particulars con- 
cerning this matter may be had upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, at Sacramento. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Sacramento, California 
Witt C. Woop, Secreiary. 
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